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THE COVER 


THE “PHIL SHERIDAN” at Wheeling, West Virg’nia, 1865. This side- 
wheel packet of 383 tons was the fastest steamer of Commodore David- 
son's “ White Collar” Line operating on the Upper Mississippi out of 
La Crosse. Built in 1865 at Cincinnati, she was designed for service 
between Cincinnati and Wheeling on the Ohio, but Southern sympathizers 
along the river, angered by her name, pelted her with stones and mud. 
The owners sold her at a sacrifice to Davidson. She repeatedly outraced 
the competing Northern Line’s steamers and was a factor in bringing 
new business to the Davidson Line. She broke her back in the boatyard 
at LaCrosse in 1880 when the ways collapsed, and she was dismantled 
in 1882. Photograph by courtesy of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Mr. H. J. Hirshheimer’s article on LaCrosse River History and the 
Davidsons appears in this issue. 
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Chats with the Editor 


F YOU HAPPEN to see anyone connected with a research library 
| going around with a worried look on his face, you can bet 
he isn’t trying to decide which luxury he shall buy next with 
his princely salary. More than likely he is wondering what he can 
do to try to control the avalanche of printed words which threatens 
to smother our civilization and drive our research 
How Our 

scholars mad. 

During the last century the ordinary American 
research library doubled in size every sixteen years 
or so. Some of this growth was caused by better methods of 
collection and will not continue at such a fast rate in the future, 
but most of it has come from the increased output of printed 
materials made possible by the high-speed press. 

The WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY has been faced with this 
problem of rapid growth since 1854 when the energetic Lyman C. 
Draper became secretary of the struggling little organization which 
had been set going in 1846. Draper was a skilled collector of the 
books, pamphlets, government documents, newspapers, maps, 
manuscripts, portraits, and museum objects of American history. 
From 1854 forward, the Society was always outgrowing its build- 
ing facilities periodically and threatening to burst out at the seams. 

A newspaper is, of course, the diary of the life of a community, 
ahd Draper well knew this. He thus began at once to persuade 
Wisconsin editors to put the Historical Society on their’ mailing 
lists and to try to accumulate back files of all Wisconsin, and 
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Is Going 
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representative out-of-state, papers. His first annual report of 1855 
showed that the Society had acquired during the year some 
sixty-two volumes of newspapers, one-half of them from Wisconsin 
and including the Green Bay Intelligencer, the first paper of the 
region, which began publication on December 13, 1833. The 
report, which like all of Draper’s had a shrewd eye for future 
gifts said: 


This collection of papers, large for the brief period the Society has made 
it a special object to secure them, is a matter of much felicitation to 
the members of the Executive Committee, knowing their inestimable 
value to the present and future historians, legislators and jurists of our 
State. But the collection, large as it may appear, is by no means com- 


plete; there are many files of Wisconsin papers extant that should early 
find their way to our library. 


The Society’s quest for these newspapers has been most success- 
ful through the years with the result that our holdings of them 
today exceed 50,000 volumes. During the 1930's virtually a new 
room of newspaper shelving had to be added yearly. By 1941, 
however, the Society’s building space had been exhausted, and the 
papers had to be stacked up and allowed to remain unbound. 
New and drastic remedies were called for. 

A careful study of the problem showed that the Society was 
(1) subscribing to some 75 daily papers outside of Wisconsin and 
obtaining some 40 others as gifts; (2) receiving about 230 
weeklies and 35 dailies published in the state as the gift of the 
publishers; and (3) being given as part of its John R. Commons 
Labor Collection about 400 daily or weekly papers and trade 
union journals issued by the labor press of the country. 

Several conferences were held in the fall of 1941 with repre- 
sentatives of the interested departments of the University of Wis- 
consin, and the out-of-state newspaper list was revised and pared 
down. We began to microfilm our Wisconsin weeklies on an 
experimental basis, and the Legislature of 1943 voted us $2,000 
a year to expand this program. Dr. Benton H. Wilcox (who has 
only recently been made librarian of the Society) was brought 
here in May, 1943, to head the Newspaper Division, and he was 
soon in a position to make definite recommendations. A com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. Don Anderson of the Wisconsin State 
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Journal of Madison and William T. Evjue of the Madison Capital 
Times; Grant M. Hyde, director of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Wisconsin; Gilbert H. Doane, director of the 
University Libraries; and Merle Curti and William B. Hesseltine 
of the History Department helped make many of the decisions. 

As a resuit of this planning and subsequent work, the inflow 
of newspapers has been controlled in rather satisfactory fashion. 
Foreign newspapers (except Canadian) are no longer to be taken 
by the Society, though they will be serviced as part of our collec- 
tion if the University Library cares to collect and bind them. At 
present we are getting 15 out-of-state daily papers on microfilm 
from the publishers at a cost of about $1,500 yearly (paid for 
chiefly by the private endowment income of the Society). We 
receive another 15 miscellaneous out-of-state papers in regular 
form at very small cost. 

During the year ending June 30, 1944, we filmed 211,001 
pages of Wisconsin newspapers at a cost for materials and over- 
head of .0063 cents per page. Mr. Dwight E. Kelsey, who had 
previously done our newspaper binding, learned to operate the 
microfilm camera, and thus we did not need to add a new man 
to our staff. We used equipment belonging to the State Board of 
Health, paying a per-page charge for overhead. Mr. Dayton La- 
mont of our Newspaper Division, who happens to be an excellent 
photographer, also assisted with the work. During the year the 
project cost about $1,800 (excluding salaries), but this included 
some film bought in advance. The publishers of the Wisconsin 
State Journal of Madison and of the Janesville Gazette very gener- 
ously contributed microfilm prints of their papers to the collection. 
During the year we increased the number of Wisconsin papers 
we are receiving from the publishers to 329 weeklies and 43 dailies. 

In the meantime, Professor Selig Perlman of the University 
Department of Economics had been securing money to film our 
labor papers. Mr. Hyman Wein of Chicago very kindly donated 
$1,000, and more recently President David Dubinsky of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union has secured another 
$1,000 for the program. 
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The whole microfilming project is a way of making our news- 
paper collection more permanent. Ordinary newsprint begins to 
go to pieces in thirty to fifty years, while the film we are using 
is as permanent as the best rag paper. Best of all, the microfilm 
copy of a newspaper is only 4 percent as large as the original so 
that we are really adding rooms to our present building by reduc- 
ing the size of the collection (that is, we shall be doing this when 
we can begin filming some of our back files). We do not plan 
to film our papers published before about 1880, because they are 
printed on rag paper and not nearly so bulky before that date. 

The Society is deeply grateful to those who have helped and 
are helping to carry out this improvement program for our news- 
paper collection. The dizzy race between printing press and library 
makes us feel as if we were running on a treadmill, but anyhow 
we don’t seem to be falling behind so rapidly any more. 


ONE OF the chief treasures of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY is its manuscript collection. Starting in 1849 with a gift 
of the William Henry papers from Cyrus Woodman of Mineral 
Point, the collection has grown rapidly until today 


oa = it contains more than 720,000 unbound pieces and 
— 2,500 bound volumes. So active is the Manuscript 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Division under the enlighténed and skilled direc- 
tion of its chief, Miss Alice E. Smith, that it has been growing 
at the rate of 25,000 items per year. 

Back in 1906 the Society put out a Descriptive List of its hold- 
ings, “the first guide devoted solely to manuscripts ever issued 
by an American historical society.” At that time the manuscripts 
gathered by Lyman C. Draper on the history of the old American 
frontier (covering chiefly the area from the Hudson to the Missis- 
sippi rivers with the emphasis south of the Ohio River) con- 
stituted the bulk of the Society’s collection, and 104 out of 
118 pages in the List were devoted to them. 

The Society has since given up trying to add to these Draper 
Manuscripts and has devoted its energies to securing the raw 
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materials from which the history of Wisconsin and the Middle 
West can be written. The Society's interest has, however, been 
wider in two special fields—the French and British régimes in the 
old Northwest and the history of labor and socialism in the United 
States. The latter area, for which the John R. Commons Collec- 
tion has been formed, is being actively cultivated. 

During the days of the late depression, Miss Smith conceived 
the plan of issuing a guide to the manuscripts of the Society. 
With the aid of the Historical Records Survey, financed by the 
Work Projects Administration and directed in Wisconsin by Mr. 
J. E. Boell, a new Guide to Manuscripts was prepared. Mr. James 
Abajian and Mrs. Joan Place Swadesh of HRS prepared the origi- 
nal entries in most cases; Mr. Leroy Schlinkert, sometime assistant 
in the Manuscript Division, made and checked many entries; and 
Miss Smith supervised the work, edited the results, prepared the 
index, and saw the volume through the press. The rough entries 
were finished in 1940, but various vicissitudes in editing and print- 
ing caused chiefly by war shortages have delayed the publication. 

It is a great pleasure, however, at last to announce the appear- 
ance of Miss Smith’s Guide. The 290-page volume which covers 
all our important manuscript collections (except the Draper 
papers already treated in the 1906 Descriptive List) should be of 
much value to historical research. It has been sent to all our 
institutional members and to our exchanges. We shall be glad 
to mail a copy free of charge to any member of the Society who 
requests it, and other copies are for sale at $2.50 each. 


A HISTORICAL SOCIETY ought to be trying to make the people 
of the community which it serves aware of their past in order 
that they may plan a more intelligent future for the community. 
The society therefore has a twofold task—that 


tsonines of discovering the past (or research), and that 
Societies Neos of making the past known to the le (or 
Publicity a oe PSOP 


education). 
The average trained historian is afraid of publicity. He thinks 
it something dishonest. For example, if he writes an article or a 
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book, and a journalist comes along and summarizes the article 
or book for newspaper use in a form fit for general human con- 
sumption, the scholar may tend to feel that the journalist is not 
only inaccurate, but dishonest, that he is plagiarizing someone 
else’s work. And if a journalist writes a book of history, perhaps 
relying only on secondary works written by other people, the 
trained research man is likely to get downright angry. Especially 
so, if the general public starts referring to the journalist as a 
great historian. 

But the journalistic approach must be used by historical so- 
cieties. When such a society tries to disseminate the history of its 
community, it had better call in for advice someone who under- 
stands the crazy business of public relations. True, the society 
should insist upon the accuracy of the news releases and should 
be sure that they glorify the society and not the individual. But 
the skillful journalist will find an “angle” which will popularize 
the material and get it read. 

Historical societies are in a sense trying to sell history to the 
public, and they need help in doing so; they need people around 
who have been trained to think always of the news value of a 
situation or story. In competing with other agencies trying to 
influence public opinion, the historical society must make intel- 
ligent use of the things which modern advertising has proved 
people are susceptible to—color and illustrations in publications; 
dramatic displays in museums; moving pictures, colored slides, and 
the radio. A historical society which is alive will in many of its 
activities want to reach the general public, and it must employ 
showmanship in order to do so. 








La Crosse River History 
and the Davidsons 


By H. J. HIRSHHEIMER 


concerned about its steamboat connections. There were plenty 

of boats; 63 steamboats made 904 calls during the 1855 sea- 
son. But La Crosse wanted its own line, wanted to be independent 
of transient or regular packets. Thus, a committee of leading busi- 
nessmen was sent to Galena to interview Captain Daniel S. Harris 
of the Galena Packet Company. 

The result of the visit was made public at a citizens’ meeting 
held late in December at La Crosse. Colonel T. B. Stoddard and 
Samuel D. Hastings reported that the Galena Packet Company 
frowned on the proposition of starting a boat to La Crosse. Captain 
Harris had said bluntly: “ No, gentlemen, we can’t give you busi- 
ness, and if you put on a boat, we will run you off.” * 


[' THE FALL of 1855 the village of La Crosse became deeply 





Mr. HIRSHHEIMER has strong roots in La Crosse, for his family settled 
there in 1856. Since graduation from the University of Wisconsin, he 
has been engaged in manufacturing at La Crosse, but he finds time to study 
the industrial history of the city and to serve as secretary of the La Crosse 
County Historical Society. 


This article, based chiefly upon research in the local newspapers, adds 
fresh details to our knowledge of Upper Mississippi River history. At 
the same time it somewhat softens the harsh portrait of Commodore 
Davidson found in works such as Russell Blakeley, “ Advent of Commerce 
in Minnesota,’ Minnesota Historical Society, Collections, 8:303—448 
(1898); Mildred L. Hartshough, From Canoe to Steel Barge on the 
Upper Mississippi (Minneapolis, 1934); S. W. McMaster, Sixty Years 
on the Upper Mississippi (Rock Island, 1893); W. J. Petersen, “ Captains 
and Cargoes of Early Upper Mississippi Steamboats,”’ Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, 13:224—40 (March, 1930); and L. B. Shippee, “ Steam- 
boating on the Upper Mississippi after the Civil War,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 6:470—502 (March, 1920). 


1La Crosse National Democrat, Jan. 2, 1856. 

For brevity’s sake the title ‘‘ Galena Line’ covers the various corporate titles of the line 
having headquarters at Galena, Illinois, viz., Galena and Minnesota Packet Company, 1852; 
Galena, Dunlieth and Minnesota Packet Company, 1855; Galena, Dubuque, Dunlieth and 
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On February 15, 1856, the La Crosse National Democrat fumed: 


Are we to have a steamboat? Or did the Galena monopolists frighten 
our. “solid men” from the enterprise? The citizens of Dubuque are now 
making an effort to have a line of their own. Cannot our interests be 


united with theirs? It was a strange move going to Galena to seek aid 
for La Crosse. 


That the “solid men” of La Crosse had reason to respect the 
threats of Captain Harris was shown by the case of the “ Tisho- 
mingo” that season. On May 16 the La Crosse newspapers began 
to carry an advertisement and schedule for the “ Dubuque, Dun- 
lieth, La Crosse and Winona Packet Steamer Tishomingo.” On 
May 23 it was announced that the Galena Company had selected 
their best boat, the “ War Eagle,” to “break down if possible, the 
enterprise of Winona in having a boat of their own.” The Demo- 
crat thought the packet company was carrying out “that selfish 
and domineering policy which they threatened to pursue towards 
La Crosse, if her citizens should dare to have a boat of their own.” ” 

On June 20 the Democrat began to carry a front page announce- 
ment (printed sometimes above, sometimes below, the “ Tisho- 
mingo” schedule) stating that the “War Eagle” would leave 
three times weekly for Dunlieth and Dubuque at a fare of $2.00. 
The regular fare previously had been $6.00. This advertisement 
was discontinued with the issue of July 4, and the “Tishomingo” 
stopped advertising on August 8. 

The full story of the fate of the “Tishomingo” was not told 
until much later. In the National Democrat of July 12, 1858, 
Editor F. A. Moore wrote after a visit to Captain Harris at Galena 
that the 


captain spent $7,000.00 running down the Tishomingo and _bursted 
Captain Johnson and his $40,000.00 all to nothing. He makes no fight, 
he says, with any boat that takes the full route with them to St. Paul, 


Minnesota Packet Company, 1857; reorganized as Dubuque, Prairie du Chien and St. Paul 
Packet Company, called the ‘‘ Northwest Line,” 1863. In this same period of time the 
various railroad lines advertised ‘‘ Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Railway Line” and 
the “Illinois Central and Chicago Union Railroad Steamboats.”” Both of these lines 
were the boats of the Galena Line, operated in connection with the various railroads. 

The “Northern Line Packet Company” 1859, was nearly always referred to as the 
“Northern Line.” It was consolidated with the Keokuk Packet Company in the early 
seventies as the Keokuk Northern Line. 

The Davidson Line operated in 1860 as the “LaCrosse and Milwaukee Lines,” and as 
“La Crosse and St. Paul Packet Company,” 1861 until consolidated with Northwestern 
Packet Company, 1866, when the merger became the ‘“ Northwestern Union Line” 
called the “ White Collar Line,” 1866-73. 

2 Ibid., May 23, 1856. 
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but he will “cut the bows” of every inside shaver, if they sink a half 
million by it. 

Apparently the example of the “Tishomingo” effectively 
squelched for the moment the ambitions of La Crosse to have a 
steamboat line. There were a few locally owned boats, but none ~ 
operated on a regular schedule.® 

Railroads soon came into the river picture. The Illinois Central 
reached Galena in 1854 and built on to Dunlieth opposite Dubuque 
in the next year. At Freeport the Central connected with a direct 
route to Chicago, the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad. The 
Milwaukee and Mississippi, which ran trains between Chicago 
and Janesville over the Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac Rail- 
road, reached Prairie du Chien in 1857, and the La Crosse and 
Milwaukee began operating at La Crosse in September, 1858.* 

In 1857 the “Illinois Central and the Galena and Chicago 
Union Rail Road Steamboats” were advertised in the La Crosse 
papers; all twelve steamboats of the Galena, Dunlieth, Dubuque, 
and Mississippi Packet Company were listed. The distance from 
La Crosse to Chicago was given as 330 miles via Prairie du Chien 
and the fare as $8.50. Travelers were warned to “Beware of 
roads advertising 12 hours saved! They have only three boats 
and consequently are not reliable.” On the same page with this 
statement, the Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac, and the Mil- 
waukee and Mississippi railroads advertised: “12 hours quicker 
time than via Dunlieth.” ° 

As soon as the La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad reached the 
Mississippi, complaints arose of discrimination by the Galena Line 
packets against the La Crosse road, such as the following: 


The Prairie du Chien boats [Galena Line} are playing sharp games 
with La Crosse. When the morning train left here at 7:30 the boats 
managed to get here an hour too late. When the La Crosse folks changed 
their time to 10:30 A.M., the boats whipped up and passed here 4:00 
to 6:00 o'clock in the morning. Coming up[stream} we notice the boats 


3 Ibid., Dec. 3, 1856. La Crosse Republican, March 25, June 17, 1856. In 1857 
the La Crosse and Minnesota Steam Packet Company organized with A. W. Shepard, 
president, W. W. Webb, A. T. Clinton, E. B. Pike, and Robert Looney as incorporators. 
These were all prominent businessmen of La Crosse. This company did not become active 
but kept its corporate existence until 1861, when the Davidson interests secured control. 
Ibid., June 17, 1856. 

*F. L. Paxson in Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, Transactions (1914), 
17:part 1, pp. 243-74. 

5La Crosse Democrat, Sept. 1, 1857. In the next year the Galena, Dunlieth, Dubuque 
and Minnesota Line named only nine boats, allocating four to the Galena run, two to 
Dunlieth, and three to Prairie du Chien. La Crosse Republican, March 17, 1858. 
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are always on hand when the afternoon train [from Milwaukee] comes 
in, thus showing more willingness to take on passengers than to give 
them up to others.® 


In May, 1859, a river war broke out between the Northern 
Line of St. Louis and the Galena Line. The Northern Line an- 
nounced a freight rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds anywhere 
between Dunlieth and St. Paul, and 20 cents per 100 pounds from 
St. Louis and intermediate points to St. Paul. Passenger fare from 
La Crosse to St. Paul was listed at $2.00 cabin, $1.00 deck, and 
from LaCrosse to St. Louis at $7.00 cabin, $2.00 deck.’ 

The Galena Line advertised the fare from La Crosse to St. Louis 
at $6.50 via Dunlieth and the Illinois Central Railroad from Dun- 
lieth to St. Louis, or at $5.00 for the all-river trip. La Crosse 
had six packet calls per day during the rate war. At the end of 
the season this feud was followed by a pooling arrangement be- 
tween the two rivals with seven Northern Line and seven Galena 
Line boats on a daily run between St. Louis and St. Paul, and 
with the Galena Line running daily between Galena, Dunlieth, 
Dubuque, and St. Paul so as to connect with the railroads at Galena, 
Dunlieth, and Prairie du Chien. Great anxiety was expressed by 
the La Crosse papers as to the effect of this alliance upon La Crosse 
interests, and the necessity for an independent line of boats was 
again stressed.* 

But now a new and vibrant force appeared on the upper river 
and at La Crosse in the persons of the Davidson brothers. William 
F. Davidson, usually called “Commodore,” started steamboating 
on the Ohio and the Big Sandy rivers in 1845; his brother Peyton 
joined him in 1852. In 1856 they had come to the Upper Miss- 
issippi and had operated on the Minnesota River between Mankato 
and Mendota. In low water they went on the main river and 
picked up what business was available. At the beginning of 1860 
they owned three boats, the “ Favorite,” the “Frank Steele,” and 
the “Wenona.” This last boat had been built on the Root River 
at Hokah, Minnesota, and acquired by the Davidsons in 1859. 

In September, 1859, the La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad had 
attempted to establish an independent boat line of its own, and 


®La Crosse Democrat, Sept. 28, 1858. 
1 Ibid., May 10, 1859. 
8 Ibid., May 24, 1859; La Crosse Union Democrat, Feb. 1, 4, 25, 1859, March 29, 1860. 
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the local papers stated that Superintendent Goodrich of the rail- 
road had purchased two boats, the “Black Hawk” and the 
“Keokuk.” They reached La Crosse and went into service on 
September 14, but within two weeks the “Black Hawk” was 
replaced by the “Favorite” and returned to work downstream. 
The boats were evidently leased, not purchased, as was demon- 
strated by the replacement of the “ Black Hawk” by the “ Favorite,” 
and the purchase in August, 1861, of the “ Keokuk” by the David- 
sons from the Galena Line. The “Frank Steele” had been added 
to the local line in October, 1859. 

In February, 1860, the local paper expressed anxiety regarding 
the rumor that the La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad was making 
a deal with the Galena Packet Line.° On March 13 it was 
announced that the railroad had completed a contract with the 
Galena Line. Boats were to start from Prairie du Chien, but the 
timetable favored the La Crosse Railroad. Immediately, the 
Dubuque and Galena papers set up a clamor for an independent 
line of boats. A public meeting at Galena urged the adoption 
of measures to restore the old service or to arrange with the Illinois 
Central for an independent boat line.*° 

No mention was made of any La Crosse line of boats in the 
spring and early summer of 1860. But the Democrat of July 25 
said that H. T. Rumsey, local agent for the La Crosse and Mil- 
waukee Railroad, and Captain Davidson of the steamer “ Favorite ” 
had secured a contract to carry the “side” or local mail between 
La Crosse and St. Paul and would make tri-weekly trips until 
August 6 when the “Keokuk” and “Frank Steele” would be 
put on so as to carry the mail daily. The Galena Packet Com- 
pany, said the article, was paid $75 per day for the side mail 
service, Dubuque to St. Paul, and $50 additional for the through 


®La Crosse Nord Stern, Sept. 17, 1859; La Crosse Republican, Sept. 14, 28, 1859; 
La Crosse Democrat, Aug. 12, 1859; La Crosse Dasly Union, Oct. 26, 1859; La Crosse 
Union Democrat, Feb. 4, 5, 1860. 

10 [bid., March 21, 27, 1860. The Dubuque Times in April announced that the 
Illinois Central and the Galena roads had organized a new line of steamboats to run 
between Dubuque and St. Paul. The editor’s indignant though ungrammatical comment 
was: ““ We have it in our own power to learn the Galena Line who gave Dubuque the 
go-by at the bidding of a few railroad managers at La Crosse a lesson which they will 
not forget, that they have cut their own throats in entering into a bargain and sale 
with the La Crosse railroad managers and speculators at Milwaukee. We do not hesitate 
to say to our neighbors on the other side of the river [Dunlieth] that they will find 
Dubuque doing all that lies within their power to advance the interests of the new line 
of steamers in opposition to the Galena Line.” But Dubuque’s new line does not seem 
to have prospered. La Crosse Union Democrat, April 6, 1860. 
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mail, La Crosse to St. Paul. The company claimed pay for seven 
days’ service weekly for the side mail, but the Post Office Depart- 
ment would allow pay for only six days. “The Galena Packet 
Company ‘played their hand stiff’;’ continued the newspaper 
record, “and have lost this mail with the probability of losing 
the La Crosse Railroad trade with it. Bad luck, or bad manage- 
ment for the Company somewhere.” 

By the middle of August the competition between the Galena 
and the Davidson lines had become fierce, and the Union Demo- 
crat reported: 


Since the La Crosse and Milwaukee Company put their new line of 
boats in operation, competition is decidedly brisk. The Galena Line 
touches at the depot and there is lots of fun witnessing the efforts of 
runners to secure passengers for their favorite boats. The fare is down 
to a dollar to St. Paul now, and may be lower. 


On September 29 the combined steamboat and railroad fare from 
St. Paul to Chicago was only 50 cents.”* 

Wide open warfare ended with the close of the 1860 season. 
In 1861 most of the rate cutting involved the movement of wheat. 
The Galena Packet Company ran daily boats from La Crosse and 
Dunlieth to St. Paul. The Davidson Line was now known as the 
La Crosse and St. Paul Packet Company. The Northern Line 
operated between St. Louis and St. Paul.”* 

The Northern Line created a sensation on April 1 by ad- 
vertising a rate of 10 cents per sack of wheat from Winona to 
St. Louis. The La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad charged 14 
cents per bushel, Winona to Milwaukee. Then the Milwaukee 
and Prairie du Chien Railway announced a line of four ‘boats 
from Winona to Prairie du Chien. The regularly incorporated 
Prairie du Chien Packet Company, composed of Galena Packet 
Company directors, was evidently an operating company working 
solely in the interests of the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Rail- 
road. The company used boats which belonged to the Galena 
Line. By September the boat-rail price for carrying wheat from 
Winona to Milwaukee was 6 cents per bushel.”* 

11 Jbid., Aug. 17, 1860. Other details in the fight can be found, sbid., July 30, 


Aug. 15, 22, Sept. 7, 29, Oct. 1, 3, 1860. 
12 Ibid., March 29, 1861. 
18 Ibid., April 1, 3, Sept. 30, 1861; Hokah (Minn.) Chief, July 23, 1861; Prairie 


du Chien Courier, March 8, 1860, Jan. 31, 1861; Winona (Minn.) Republican, 
Sept. 18, 23, Oct. 4, 1861. 
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In December, 1861, a dry dock was started at La Crosse by a 
Mr. Mills of La Crescent. Two years later, the Milwaukee and 
Prairie du Chien Railroad set up a similar enterprise at Prairie du 
Chien to service their boats and build barges. The Davidsons 
bought a small sawmill at North La Crosse some time in 1860 
or 1861. This site with a long frontage on Black River was ideal 
for a shipyard, which became the largest single industry in La 
Crosse during the sixties and early seventies, employing more 
men than any of the sawmills or other factories.** 

In Clark County, within 100 miles of La Crosse, was one of the 
finest stands of oak in the state of Wisconsin. But there was no 
available transportation until the Green Bay Railroad was built. 
Some timber was hauled by sleds during the winter though the 
poor trails did not afford a reliable supply. So when large boats 
were built at La Crosse, the hulls usually were constructed in Ohio 
River shipyards. Thus the two largest boats (245 feet long) built 
at La Crosse, the “Belle of La Crosse” and the “Alex Mitchell,” 
both in 1870, had hulls from Paducah, Kentucky. In the later 
raft-boat era Clark County oak became available. 

The Davidson Line of 1860 consisted of three boats, two 
medium-sized side-wheelers and a smaller stern-wheeler. In 1861 
were purchased the “Keokuk” and “Northern Belle,” side- 
wheelers somewhat larger than the “Steele” and “Favorite,” and 
the small “Clara Hine.” In 1862 one large boat was acquired, 
the “Moses McClellan,” and six light-draft stern-wheelers, the 
“G. H. Wilson,” “Pomeroy,” “Stella er “ Enterprise,” 

“Cutter,” and “ Lansing.” 

These additions allowed the Davidsons to offer complete serv- 
ice on the main river from LaCrosse to St. Paul and from St. 
Anthony to St. Cloud, together with codrdinated service on the 
Chippewa, St. Croix, and Minnesota rivers in 1863. For the first 
time the people of the region received dependable service. In 
1863 the Davidsons added the “ Albany,” “ Aeolian,” “St. Cloud,” 
“Hudson,” “ Mankato,” and “G. H. Gray,” and brought the “Cut- 
ter” around the Falls of St. Anthony for service on the main river. 

When the “squeeze” came, the low-water stage usually lasting 


%4La Crosse Union Democrat, Dec. 9, 1861; Prairie du Chien Courier, Aug. 6. 1863. 
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from the middle of April until late October, the Davidsons had 
the equipment with which to give the upper river service regard- 
less of cost. They would operate despite “hell and low water.” 
In periods of low water, La Crosse was the head of navigation 
for the large boats of the Northern and the Galena Packet lines, 
which had to turn over their freight and passengers to the David- 
son fleet of lighter-draft boats. During the low-water stages they 
were operated in relays; that is, a boat started out and went up- 
stream as far as its draft permitted, then transferred its load to a 
smaller and lighter-draft boat. Three relays were normal, but 
sometimes four or five had to be used, with the corresponding re- 
handling of loads. 

The La Crosse Democrat for November 3, 1863, commented: 
“What the public would have done had it not been for the light 
draft boats of the La Crosse line, or what it would have suffered 
had it not been for the energy and business tact of the enterprising 
managers and officers, no one can form an idea.” 

Navigation in 1864 was nearly as bad as in 1863. Boats were 
transferring cargoes early in April. La Crosse was the head of 


navigation for big packets in late June and early July. The water 
was so low that boats had “to blow their whistles to drive cattle 


out of the river.” In August the Davidsons, entirely at their own 
expense, sent a force of men to build very successful wing dams 
at the worst bars.*® 

An extreme case of the difficult operating conditions was de- 
scribed by Captain Volney A. Bigelow, an apprentice oo on 
the Davidson boats in 1864. 


We used 5 boats [he said} to get from La Crosse to St. Paul; the Wenona, 
La Crosse to Chimney Rock and transferred to the Flora. Farther up 
stream the Flora transferred to the Ariel which went on to Prescott. 
Transferred there to the Dubuque which proceeded up stream to the bar. 
The John Rumsey was waiting above the bar. Passengers and freight 
were unloaded onto a barge and both crews pushed the barge by hand 
across the bar to the Rumsey, which then went on to St. Paul.?® 


The Davidsons were always ready to take a chance. In 
March, 1864, they advertised service to the gold mines of Idaho. 
The Idaho Steam Packet Company would begin running to Fort 


15 Winona Republican, April 6, May 24, Aug. 26, Sept. 9, 1864; La Crosse Democrat, 
June 27, July 5, 1864. 
1% La Crosse Republican and Leader, July 28, 1891. 
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Benton, Montana, on April 5 with the steamers “ Favorite,” ‘“ Hud- 
son,” “Frank Steele,” “Stella Whipple,” and “Chippewa Falls.” 
The “Cutter” was loading at La Crosse on April 16 to leave the 
next day with 157 passengers, and the “Chippewa Falls” was to 
embark on the nineteenth with 130 passengers. The two boats 
expected to pick up 283 more passengers between La Crosse and 
Alton, Illinois. The commanding general in the Montana area 
later seized the boats for government use. After prolonged negoti- 
ations, the “Cutter” was released temporarily to carry all the 
passengers from both boats to their destination and then go into 
government service." 

River historians state that the consolidation of the Northwestern 
Packet Line with the Davidson Line in 1866 was brought about 
by the machinations of the Davidsons. But all of the writers have 
apparently overlooked certain contributing factors. The first of 
these was the low-water stage of 1863 which further weakened 
the old Galena Packet Company after their expensive wars of 
1859 and 1860, and must have been a factor in the reorganization 
in the late fall of 1863, in which the various railroads at Galena, 
Dunlieth, Dubuque, and Prairie du Chien participated. There 
were also the bad navigation seasons of 1864 and 1865. Another 
most important factor was the change in control of the Milwaukee 
and Prairie du Chien Railroad, making this line practically a 
branch of the Milwaukee and St. Paul (formerly LaCrosse and 
Milwaukee) Railroad Company and removing Prairie du Chien 
from active river competition. 

The Davidsons had the courage to invade the territory below 
Dubuque in 1868 and to cross swords with the Northern Line, a 
concern which then enjoyed a monopoly of that traffic and had 
probably ten times the assets of the Davidson White Collar Line. 
Previously, the Davidsons had sent some of their boats south each 
winter, usually to the main river below St. Louis, or on some of its 
tributaries including the Ohio. Then each spring one or more 
of these downriver boats would start from Pittsburgh with a 
heavy load of iron, glass, paint, chemicals, and the like for Upper 
Mississippi jobbing points. These cargoes were solicited during 


La Crosse Democrat, March 2, April 16, 19, June 6, 1864. 
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the winter and are further examples of Davidson enterprise; they 
were taken away from Ohio River boats, which previously had 
made similar trips each spring. 

The final struggle between the Northern and Keokuk Packet 
companies versus the Davidsons followed the familiar pattern of 
previous wars. First came cutthroat rate reduction, with passenger 
and freight rates becoming mere token payments and the packets 
loaded to the gunwales with people getting a trip for almost 
nothing. Then followed the compromise or pool which in this 
case was to hold for three years. The first war took place in 1868. 
The pool followed in 1869, to be canceled in 1872. The war was 
renewed with more virulence than ever and finally ended in the 
merger of the three lines as the Keokuk Northwestern Packet 
Company. 

Preparatory to this consolidation, the stockholders of the Keokuk 
Packet Company and of the Northern Line Packet Company took 
steps to insure themselves control of the new combination under 
negotiation by pooling their stock, each individual binding him- 
self to offer to sell his stock first to the company or to an in- 
dividual in the pool. This agreement, dated February 5, 1873, 
about a month before the consolidation was announced, effectually 
insured the St. Louis interests control of the new Keokuk North- 
western Packet Company. They elected five directors to Com- 
modore Davidson’s four, and he had to take it and make the 
best of it.*® 

In 1874 President McCune of the Packet Company died, and 
after prolonged negotiations, his stock, some 1,500 shares, was 
sold to Davidson. Thus he controlled the Keokuk Northwestern 
Line at the annual meeting in February, 1875. From this date 
to its final dissolution in 1880, the lawyers got the earnings of 
the company, which was buffeted between the two groups. Re- 
plevins, injunctions, suits, and countersuits were the order of the 
day, with Commodore Davidson victorious in the main bouts. He 
finally lost a suit started early in 1880, in which the court held 
that his interest in the “boat store” at La Crosse was not in 
accordance with the law. 


— Republican and Leader, March 28, 1875; reprint from St. Louis Times, 
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The Davidsons had opened the boat store in the early sixties 
and it ran through 1882. A similar store was operated by the 
McDonald Brothers, 1874—90.'® Located on the levee, the base- 
ment stock consisted of ship supplies, rope, chain, pike poles, oars, 
and all the numerous articles used in steamboat operation. The 
upper or main floor carried a large stock of groceries, usually 
of better grade than found in the normal grocery store, and of 
smoked and salted meats. Packets usually wired the store from 
Lansing on the upstream trip, or from Winona on the trip down, 
requesting that fresh meat, fresh vegetables, and ice be obtained 
for them. They would pick up the other edibles out of the store’s 
stock. 

In the later raft-boat era, a different procedure was followed. 
Upstream raft boats had plenty of time to land and take on 
supplies. Boats coming downstream, because of the size of the 
rafts, had to “double trip” through the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad’s bridge about a mile above the city. While 
they were making the first trip through the bridge, they sent a 
rowboat, almost always a four-oar boat, ahead to the city. There 
was ample time to make the necessary purchases of food and 
supplies, and catch the boat—sometimes on the first trip, but 
certainly on the second trip past the city. 

These stores did a very large volume of business. They ordi- 
narily did not cater to the local trade. In 1867 the Davidson store 
paid a sales tax on $171,950. This made it the third largest 
merchandising establishment in La Crosse that year. Its total sales 
were exceeded only by a hardware and by a dry goods store, both 
of these doing the bulk of their business at wholesale in the 
territory tributary to La Crosse. 

The Davidson boat store was the final legal rock on which 
the Keokuk Northwestern Packet Company structure crashed and 
went into receivership in October, 1880. Commodore Davidson 
kept on fighting in the courts. In 1882 he lost a suit against the 
St. Louis crowd for $300,000 damages and won a case for $4,000 
against the Keokuk Northwestern Line for boat stores furnished 


Ia Crosse City Directory, 1866-90. 
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the “Clinton.” But the chief battle was over, and the company 
had headed for oblivion.*° 

While Commodore Davidson was waging war in the courts at 
St. Louis from 1873 to the receivership and dissolution of 1880, 
Captain “Pate” Davidson engaged in several ventures in addi- 
tion to his duties as superintendent of the Keokuk Northwestern 
Packet Company. In 1873 he contracted with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to carry men and supplies for construction of the line 
between Bismarck, North Dakota, and Fort Benton, 800 miles 
above. Captain Pate agreed with the United States Government 
in 1877 to transport 8,000 tons of supplies and material from 
Bismarck, Fort Abraham Lincoln, and Fort Buford to points at 
or near the Tongue and the Little Big Horn rivers.” 

At that time Captain Pate owned several boats, and he bought 
several more, such as the “Arkansas” and “Tidal Wave.” He 
had a definite idea as to the best type of boat for the Missouri 
River—a long stern-wheeler—and he immediately set to work to 
lengthen the “ Annie Johnson” and the “Charlie Cheever.” Work - 
on the two boats took so much time that neither was put into 
commission until too late for the Missouri job. River men nick- 
named the first “Long Annie”; she had too much length to steer 
freely around some of the short curves of the upper river. She 
had a useful career, however, was renamed “White Eagle” in 
1881, and ended her days as an excursion boat with headquarters 
at Davenport, Iowa. Other boats lengthened were the “Tidal 
Wave,” renamed “Grand Pacific,” 1878; “ Maggie Reaney” from 
130 to 230 feet, 1879; “ Nellie Kent,” 110 feet to 130 feet, 1879; 
and “Savanna,” renamed “Flying Eagle” in 1881. 

In the fall of 1878 the marine ways at La Crosse were length- 
ened 100 feet, and it was planned to lengthen the “Sheridan,” 
“Red Wing,” “Belle of La Crosse,” and “Minnesota,’—all old 
boats which would require practically new hulls. The “ Muscatine” 
was to be converted into a stern-wheeler. There was little snow 
that winter over which to haul oak timber from Clark County, 


% For reprints expressing sympathy for the Davidsons during the struggle taken from 
the St. Louis Democrat, Louisville Courier Jowrnal, Memphis Avalanche, and St. Louis 
Times, see La Crosse Republican and Leader, Sept. 2, 3, 1872, March 1, 1875; Winona 
Republican, Aug. 18, 21, 1872. 

%1La Crosse Liberal Democrat, Aug. 26, 1873, March 22, 1877. 
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so that the work was never completed, and these five packets were 
finally dismantled. 

The “Mary Barnes,” built in 1878, and the “Alfred Toll,” 
1879, were raft boats. That same year Davidson bought the “ Dan 
Hine” and converted her into a raft boat. The “Dan Thayer” 
was built in the eighties. These were the last new boats con- 
structed at the shipyard. 

In 1879 Captain Pate was the individual owner of ten boats, 
the “ Annie,” “Arkansas,” “ Nellie Thomas,” “Victory,” “ Savanna,” 
“Maggie Reaney,” “Tidal Wave,” “B. F. Weaver,” “Itasca,” and 
“Nellie Kent.” The larger boats of this fleet went into the St. 
Louis and St. Paul Packet Company of 1881. 

At Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, in 1887, Captain Pate built 
the “Belle of Minnetonka,” using the cabin and the machinery 
of the “Phil Sheridan.””* He also constructed a boat for Big 
Stone Lake, Minnesota, building the hull in sections small enough 
to go on freight cars and assembling the sections at the lake. 

In the late seventies Captain Pate turned his attention to lumber. 
The original sawmill at the boatyard was acquired by P. S. and 
W. F. Davidson in 1873. The mill capacity was greatly increased. 
When more power was needed for the mill, several steamboat 
engines were installed. Captain Pate bought a second mill adjoin- 
ing the boatyard in 1880, and he became one of the large pro- 
ducers of lumber in the La Crosse district.” 

The Davidsons in 1881 organized two new steamboat lines, 
both called “The St. Louis and St. Paul Packet Company.” The 
La Crosse company of this name had P. S. Davidson as president, 
and W. F. Davidson as general manager, and the first list of boats 
named only boats belonging to Captain Pate. The Missouri com- 
pany of the same name, had W. F. Davidson as president, and he 
held 890 of the 1,000 shares of capital stock. The line for 1882 
listed six of the big packets of the old Keokuk Northwestern Line, 
and only three of the P. S. Davidson boats. Hard luck dogged 
this venture; in three years, 1882-84, the company lost $125,000 
by fire and sinking alone. They built one new large packet in 
each of these three years. 


La Crosse Republican and Leader, March 5, 1879; La Crosse Chronicle, July 4, 1882. 


23 With the end of the Black River log supply, P. S. Davidson and his sons moved the 
mills to Hood River, Oregon, in 1899. 
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Commodore Davidson died in May, 1887, and Captain Pate 
disposed of his boats so that in 1890 he owned only one raft boat, 
the “Dan Thayer,” and an interest in the local ferryboat, the 
“Warsaw.” Thus closed a career covering nearly thirty-five years 
on the upper river.** 

Perhaps the following bit of doggerel taken from contemporary 
newspapers will say about what should be said for Commodore 
Davidson: 

FIGHTING BILL 


Bill kem in the trade with the derndest old craft; 

She was broke down amidships and hogged all abaft, 
And her chimneys they leaned at right angles away, 

But he'd writ on his wheelhouse, “I've kem here to stay.” 
The people all laughed at the plug of a boat 

And declared her Capt'n should have a new coat; 

For his elbowes were out and his knees wasn’t in. 

But Bill he wuz honest, and rags wan't no sin. 

He wuz deck-hand and rouster—stood a watch at the wheel, 
And would fire till he made the old safety valve squeal. 
Wal, the berths that he held on that boat wan’t a few 
Fer the boys all declar’d he wuz chambermaid too! 

He'd run any boat in the trade out ov sight, 

And wuz never see’'d knapping in daytime or night. 

But would land for a hail jist to take in a dime. 


And the shipper, they sed “Give us Bill every time.” 
The other boats vowed that the thing wuz quite plain 


That their business was played if this chap did remain; 

So to put up a job they straight went about, 

The object ov which wuz to raise William out. 

They cut down the rates and tuk passengers cheap, 

What before they charged one, now would pay for a heap. 
But Bill he laid low with his deuces and treys, 


And, what worried them most, he kept standing the raise. 
The fight it went on, and the money it flew; 


When they landed for freight, Bill wuz always there too, 

And raked in such a share ov the trade which they sought, 
That they swore by the powers, “’Twas a tartar they’d caught.” 
Yes, he staid, you may bet, and you'll find him thar yit; 

He'll tell you about all the fights that he’s fit, 

Fur Bill he wuz game, and attended to biz. 

And yer see all them “ White Collard Boats,” well, thar his.?° 


%*La Crosse Chronicle, Aug. 10, 1890. 
* Winona Republican, Aug. 26, 1872, reprinted from the St. Louis Times. 





Peter Schuster 
Dane County Farmer 


By ROSE SCHUSTER TAYLOR 


N JANUARY 5, 1863, four days after Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, I was born on a Wisconsin 
pioneer farm, two miles west of Middleton in Dane Coun- 

ty, Wisconsin. I was the seventh child in a family of twelve 
children, not an American Beauty though my parents named me 
Rose. 

My father, Peter Schuster, was born in Morbach, Germany, 
March 11, 1829. He was a Bavarian as were his parents and 
grandparents.” 

My father in a brief chronicle of his early life says: 


I was six years old and against my will was sent to school. I had 
heard from my older brother and other boys that the schoolmaster had a 
long stick with which he punished children who didn’t sit quietly on 
their benches. My seat was a hard bench with two other boys. We 
couldn’t and didn’t sit quietly. The stern Master appeared. “Get up you 
rascals!” he shouted as he opened a bag full of dried peas. Placing a 
hoop on the floor he poured the dried peas into it till it was filled to the 





MRS. ROSE SCHUSTER (H. J.) TAYLOR was one of twelve children 
living on a frontier farm in Dane County, Wisconsin. Her father Peter, 
as a teen-age boy, was seized with the wanderlust and, on three occasions, 
tramped light-heartedly through the Old World with “staff and horn.” 
Not many years later he emigrated to New York State and worked at the 
shoemaker’s bench, and thence to Dane County, Wisconsin, where he 
carved out a farm in the wilderness. Mrs. Taylor, a graduate of the class 
of 1885 at Wisconsin, resides at Berkeley, California. She is described 
as “charming,” “lovable,” “the mother of a remarkable family,” and “a 
perfectly wonderful cook.” 


1 Peter Schuster’s mother, Anna Maria Hertwig Schuster, was born June, 1799, in 
Norheim, Rhine Province, Prussia. Her father, my great grandfather, served as school- 
master for forty-two years. 

Peter’s father, Johann Schuster, was born in June, 1799, in Heiligenmoschel, Bavaria. 
He was a shoemaker by trade. Five years after the Battle of Waterloo he went into the 
Bavarian army. His honorable discharge, in my possession, says that he entered the army 
on July 3, 1820, and received his discharge July 3, 1826. 

Johann Schuster and Maria Hertwig were married in 1826 and established their home 
in Morbach, Bavaria. To them three sons and a daughter were born: Johannes in 1827, 
Peter in 1829, Henry in 1831, and Karolina in 1834. 
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rim. He commanded the three of us to kneel on those peas. We staid 
in this painful position all morning. This was a common punishment in 
European ‘schools. 

We might have been kept on our knees all day had we not made a 
quick escape. At eleven o'clock the children went home for dinner. 
While the schoolmaster went into the tower to ring the bell, we got 
up and ran away as fast as possible forgetting our sore knees. I over- 
took my older brother and asked him not to tell Mother. “What will 
you give me not to tell?” he asked. I told him I had nothing. “Let 
me cut a button off your jacket and I'll not tell.” This he did. Mother 
asked how the morning at school had been. Johannes spoke up fear- 
lessly, “Everything went fine!” I omitted the next three sessions of 
school because I feigned a severe headache as school time approached. 
When my mother made this discovery, I returned to school. 

At nine years of age I had to watch the minister's cattle for three 
months in the summer. For this service I received one pair of shoes, 
a pair of pants, and cloth for a shirt. 

Our church—Lutheran—was half an hour from home. Five villages 
attended this church and everybody walked to church. Sometimes my 
parents took me to church to hear the music of the great organ. 
The whole congregation sang. Always I could hear the music of my 
mother’s clear voice. 

At the age of thirteen I was confirmed and from that time on till 
I was eighteen I had to attend church and Sunday school regularly. Each 
Sunday, as soon as the minister finished his sermon the young people, 
who were seated in the front seats of the church, were examined on 
what the minister said. 


My father, Peter Schuster, was musical. He had a fine tenor 
voice, and he played the cornet and the flute. School did not great- 
ly interest him. He loved music and tramping and was seized 
with a compelling wanderlust. He writes: 


As I had been confirmed the minister excused me from attending 
church and Sunday school that I might take my staff and horn and 
wander forth to see the world. 

At the age of fourteen years, with a musical companion a few years 
older than I, I made a journey on foot from our home in Morbach 
to the Mediterranean Sea. The journey took us by way of Saarbriicken, 
Metz, and the Jura Mountains into Switzerland, to Geneva, and Avignon, 
Marseilles, Toulon and return. This journey of twenty-eight weeks was 
all on foot. We played on the streets and took up offerings which amply 
defrayed our expenses. 


Less than a week after Peter’s return to Morbach his seventeen- 
year-old brother, Johannes, was drowned. It was a crushing blow 
to the parents from which they were slow to recover. They re- 
proved themselves for having forbidden Johannes to smoke. It 
may be that because of this feeling they gave pipes to Peter and 
Henry telling them to smoke whenever they wished. 
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" The parents were loath to let Peter go on another tramping 
trip. They pressed upon him the need of learning the shoemaking 
trade, which he did, but he was not ready to work at it steadily. 
He writes: “This work became wearisome and I took to my staff 
to satisfy the longing to see more of the world. My companion 
joined me and together we tramped and played our horns. This 
journey was to Heidelberg, Munich, Frankfurt-am-Main and home 
again in fourteen weeks.” 

More than three years elapsed before Peter went on his third 
and last tramp in Europe. With his staff, his horn, and his 
musical companion, he set forth in the fall of 1847 to travel 
through France to see the Mediterranean Sea once more. His 
chronicle records: 


From Antibes a village on the Mediterranean, to Nizza—(in 1860 
Nizza was ceded to France by Sardinia and was thence called Nice)— 
was some twenty miles; more than half the distance I walked barefooted 
along the sandy shore of the Mediterranean Sea. The water was clear, 
and shallow, and warm. The many beautiful stones along the shore were 
washed smooth and clean. 

The country around Nizza is glorious. The town is surrounded by a 
beautiful promenade and public gardens. There were trees of ripening 
oranges, lemons, figs, and other southern fruits. 

The return journey was routed along the Riviera through Bouglogne 
toward Chambéry (Savoy) and Geneva, then over the Jura Mountains 
toward St. Cloud on the French side of the Jura Mountains. 


As Peter was crossing the Jura Mountains and the Swiss Alps 
he received a letter from his parents from which he knew that 
he was gazing upon those unsurpassed sentinels—Mont Blanc, the 
Matterhorn, and the Jungfrau—for the last time. The letter ad- 
vised him that their home and everything in it had been sold 
and that they were ready to journey to America. He was urged 
to come home at once, for they could not go without him. 

This unexpected news brought joy to Peter. The family had 
talked often of crossing the Atlantic and making a new start in 
America. The mother, Anna Maria, saw in America a land of 
opportunity for her family, and had pressed the matter ever more 
and more firmly. Henry was willing to go and Peter eager. But 
the father, Johann, a man of few words and one who was not 
easily subject to change, was fearful and undecided. Slowly and 
constantly he would shake his head in doubt. His feelings he 
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summed up by repeating, “ We know how things are here. We 
have a home and all that we need. Germany we know; America 
is an unknown country to us.” 

With the arrival of the letter Peter forgot the snow-capped 
mountains and thought only of America and the journey across 
the Atlantic to a new home. Six days after receiving the letter, 
having walked all the days and well into the nights, Peter reached 
home. He was received with gladness. The few days remaining 
before the departure grew increasingly busy. Simply to provide 
seven weeks’ food which each emigrant family was required to 
carry meant forethought and much preparation. 

Boxes were packed with essentials. Anna Maria’s chest was filled 
with the family’s best clothes, their linens, dishes, and a few wool 
blankets. Carefully folded and laid in the bottom of the chest was 
the hand-woven white linen burial robe which she had made with 
her own hands shortly after her marriage. Custom demanded that 
such a garment should be kept in readiness, and for sixty years 
it lay in the bottom of the old chest that was brought across the 
Atlantic. 

The last days in the Morbach home were serious ones for the 
parents, who were leaving for an unknown land and a strange 
people. Peter saw that his father was heavy with unspoken words, 
that he grew more silent with each passing day. He would walk 
slowly through the rooms stroking the furniture and other objects 
that were to be left behind. Without a word he looked from the 
door upon the garden that was no longer his garden. As the final 
preparations for leaving were being made, Johann Schuster sat 
in silence and alone. Even at the supper table he spoke no word, 
he took no food. Suddenly, in agony, he cried out, “ Everything 
we have sold I will buy back; I will be glad to work at my trade; 
if you will give up the thought of America and stay in my own 
dear country. Will you, will you do this?” 

His wife replied in a kindly but firm voice, “ Johann, we leave 
tomorrow for America.” 


As the sailing day drew near, Peter grew more exuberant. To 
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adults with a family the decision to emigrate to America was of 
great concern. In the homeland national problems—both political 
and religious—were year by year becoming more oppressive. 
Adults might endure them, but children should have more oppor- 
tunity. The welfare of children was the decisive factor that brought 
thousands of families to America. 

On May 17, 1848, Johann Schuster and his wife, Anna Maria, 
with their three children, Peter, Henry, and Karolina, were on 
their way to America. After having changed boats three times, 
they reached London on May 21. Here they waited to board the 
“ American Eagle,” bound for New York. 

Peter Schuster’s account says: 


We left London, June first. A steamboat took us nine miles into: the 
open sea where, two by two, we boarded the American Eagle. After 
discharging its passengers, the steamboat returned to London and our 
vessel steered westward. We sailed nine days before losing sight of land. 

There were several hundred emigrants on the American Eagle and 
about half of these were steerage passengers who brought their own 
supplies of food and did their own cooking. The Schuster family be- 
longed to this group and to me fell the honor to be their cook on this 
voyage. It was not an easy task, indeed it often became impossible. 


Before leaving London an officer of the vessel inspected the 
food provided by each family as to quantity and quality. It had 
to be ample as a sailing vessel could have no assured date of 
arrival. 

One kitchen and one stove for 300 passengers kept many wait- 
ing long and impatiently for their morning cup of coffee. There 
was no common language that could convey the thoughts of 
Mike and Johnny and William and Conrad and Sven and Carl and 
numerous others, except the language of the fist and the foot. 
To take a place out of turn at the stove meant a blow with a 
cooking utensil plus violent verbal ejaculations. 

The flat-bottomed iron kettle that served the Schuster family 
on the voyage was for many years in use in our Wisconsin home. 
It was in this kettle that we fried and hashed the potatoes that 
with johnny-cake and bacon made our substantial breakfasts. 

Of the ship’s kitchen Peter Schuster says: 


The kitchen was small. There was but one stove. It had only four 
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holes on top for cooking but there was an oven for baking and a flame 
for broiling meat. It required much patience and courage to cook a meal 
and still more patience was required when you were unable to cook 
for a whole day or even two or more days. Some stayed away from the 
kitchen most of the time. 

The hardest thing of all was to start the fire each morning for cooking. 
The stove stood in one end of the room and on either side the passengers 
stood closely crowded with coffee pots and kettles in hand. We counted 
how many were ahead of us and calculated when our turn would come. 
About one third of the passengers were Germans; these always crowded 
on one side of the stove. The Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Irish, English, 
Dutch, and French crowded on the other side. Many of the steerage 
passengers did not come in the morning crowd; they were satisfied if 
they could get one hot meal a day. 

I recall a trying disastrous incident in that kitchen. I was stirring the 
coals with the fire-poker to get a better fire. A Frenchman raised his 
pan of meat and with one blow poured it, grease and all, over my back. 


The voyage was long and rough. Winds pitched the vessel about 
and left the passengers listless, discouraged, and sick. My grand- 
parents recalled years afterwards how they lost all interest in food 
and felt that they would never want it again. 

It was a glad day when the captain of the “ American Eagle,” 
stretching his arm toward the horizon, announced, “ Land in sight.” 
His words needed no interpreter. Understood by all, they brought 
instant relief to the weary and discouraged passengers. The sick 
became well; the listless were now alert; the despondent took heart. 
Even the crowd that gathered in the kitchen seemed to have under- 
standing. Harsh words were forgotten, faces wore smiles, and 
jokes abounded. Land was on the horizon! 

After being tossed on the Atlantic for forty-two days, the 
“ American Eagle” docked at Castle Garden in New York. Seven 
steerage passengers who died en route were buried at sea. But 
death and the wearisome journey were forgotten in the joy of 
standing on the firm soil of free America. 

The Schusters had no relatives, friends, or acquaintances in the 
new land. They knew the name of only James K. Polk, then 
President of the United States. Glad as they were to be in America, 
one day in New York was enough for them, and on the day fol- 
lowing they left by steamboat for Albany—a one night's ride. 

The Erie Canal, from Albany to Buffalo, had been completed 
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more than twenty years earlier and was now the great emigrant 
route to the West. So the Schusters bought tickets to Buffalo, for 
no particular reason except that it was the end of the canal trip. 
They found life on board the canal boat sociable. The passengers 
ran along the tow-path, used by the old nag or mule that kept 
a steady gait as it pulled the boat by the tow-rope. They ducked 
the bridges, sang the songs the canal drivers sang, and in general 
had a good time. The songs of the boatmen were inspired by their 
work. They sang as the birds sing—just when they felt like it— 
and these songs have lived. Folk songs are full of history, with 
a flavor not found elsewhere. They are born in the hearts of men 
and women as they perform their daily tasks. 

Long afterwards, on our Wisconsin farm, my father used to sing 
the canal songs to the delight of us children as we went to and from 
the fields with rake or hoe over our shoulders. And when the 
day’s work was done, we sat on the porch singing together until 
twilight closed the day and darkness ruled the night: 


I've got a mule her name is Sal 

Fifteen miles on the Erie Canal 

She’s a good old worker and a good old pal 
Fifteen miles on the Erie Canal. 

Low bridge, everybody down. 

Low bridge, for we're going through a town. 
And you'll always know your neighbor 

And you'll always know your pal 

If you've ever navigated on the Erie Canal. 


My father’s dramatization added to the singing of this and other 
songs. 

On the boat a man advised my grandparents that Rochester was 
a better place than Buffalo to get work. So after ten days on the 
canal, they left the boat at Rochester. My father’s notes say: 

I spoke English as readily as German and secured work a few days 
after reaching Rochester. [My father’s German accent was never entirely 
overcome, but the fact that he called “ plums,” “ blums” was much plainer 
to his children that it was to him.} In less than a year we felt we 
were real Americans and were glad to be in this country. My mother 
understood and spoke English fairly well, but my father neither under- 


stood the language nor did he care to learn it. He did not complain by 
a single word but we knew that he longed for his home across the ocean. 


Johann Schuster secured work and continued making shoes. Peter 
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relates that in less than a year his father and mother owned their 
own home, and their two sons boarded with them. 
The account continues: 


The first six months I worked without pay. After that I received eight 
dollars a month. Early in 1849 I began to do piece work, that is, I made 
shoes at twenty-five cents a pair. If I made twenty-four pairs of shoes a 
week I received six dollars. 


Until I was twenty-one years old I gave every dollar I earned to my 
parents. At the age of twenty-one I paid my parents two or three dollars 
a week for board, washing, and mending and I began to save for myself. 
Some months before I was twenty-two years old I had saved one hundred 
dollars and to this I added rapidly. 


In Rochester, Peter Schuster met Barbara Hallauer, an emigrant 
from Canton Schaffhausen, Switzerland, who also had arrived in 
America in 1848. On July 10, 1851, they were married and 
moved into their own little house which Peter had built and paid 
for. In his account he says that she was a skilled tailoress. In 
addition to her household duties, during the first year of their 
married life “she made two coats a week for which she received 
one and one-half to two dollars. I carried on my shoemaking 
trade in my own house. Thus we both worked and earned and 
saved.” In 1854 a son was born to them. 

The confinement of sitting long hours at a shoemaker’s bench 
in a small room began to undermine Peter Schuster’s health. After 
repeated hemorrhages from the lungs, his physician advised him 
to leave his bench at once, give up his trade, and live an outdoor 
life on a farm. Peter determined to become a farmer and turned 
his face westward. The whole Schuster family went along. 

Peter now took the responsibility for his parents as well as for 
his own family. On May 7, 1855, they all left Rochester for Wis- 
consin where, they understood, many German emigrants had 
located. On May 19 they bought a piece of land in Dane County, 
ten miles west of Madison, near Middleton. This village was 
largely settled by High Germans, who would be desirable associ- 
ates for the High German Schusters. 

The eighty acres of unimproved land cost Peter Schuster $680. 
The man from whom he purchased the land secured it from the 
government, probably at $1.25 per acre. It was virgin soil and 
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woodland, untouched by the hand of man. There was no road, 
no fence, no house; not a furrow had ever been turned. The 
wolves that howled at night and the sly fox came with the farm 
without extra charge. The geese and the ducks and the pigeons 
that fell at the sound of the musket provided the family with meat. 

My father had saved a considerable sum of money in Rochester 
by his shoemaking trade. My mother, by plying her needle, sup- 
plied the money for all household expenses while they lived there, 
and thus Father was able to pay cash for the land. He borrowed 
a small sum from his father and also from his brother which 
enabled him to put up the most needed farm buildings, among 
them a log house 14x16 feet. Logs and timber used for these 
buildings were cut from the twenty-acre wood lot. His parents 
as well as his own family occupied the log house. 

Where did they all sleep? Some climbed the ladder and slept 
on the attic floor. They did not need beds. As for ventilation, 
there was plenty of space between the logs to let in fresh air; 
indeed, the space between the logs was too large to keep the snow 
out even though the cracks were stuffed with rags. After a few 
years he built a small frame house for his family, and his parents 
lived comfortably in the log house which they bought with the 
money lent earlier to Peter. 

The settlers on the farms in the locality about the village were 
Irish, English, Swiss, and Germans. Mud Lake separated our 
farm from all the farms to the north. We had no social life with 
any neighbors as far as I can recollect. 

Not long after the family arrived in Wisconsin, Father’s sister 
Karolina married a thrifty High German farmer named Tiede- 
man, living about two miles north of our farm. Her husband 
donated an acre or two of land for a cemetery which was com- 
monly called the Tiedeman Cemetery. Two beautiful, wide-spread- 
ing white oaks guard the entrance to this spot as they have done 
for nearly 100 years. In time the Tiedemans’ spacious house 
boasted of seven fine boys and a baby girl. There was much 
social life between this family and ours. The boys played the 
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accordion, the jew’s harp, and the fiddle. Most of the Schusters 
played on combs. 

Shortly after the log house was built, my father returned to his 
brother Henry the money he had borrowed from him. This made 
Peter Schuster sole owner of the eighty-acre farm. Henry went 
to Milwaukee—also a German community—and after his mar- 
riage returned to Middleton where he developed a valuable fruit 
garden. Uncle Henry was known all over Madison for his 
delicious strawberries, raspberries, plums, crabapples, and grapes. 

The first year on the farm Father hired four acres of land 
broken in order to produce grain for bread and vegetables for his 
family. He also bought a cow to supply milk. He says, “I now 
had a farm, a house, a cow, and four acres of ploughed land, no 
debts and no money. My immediate needs were a yoke of oxen, 
a wagon, a plough, and a drag, but how to get them was another 
matter.” 

When the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad (later known 
as the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul), was being extended 
westward to Prairie du Chien, the right-of-way passed through 
our farm, and in about 1856 my father received $150 for this 
privilege from the railroad company. This sum made possible 
the purchase of the yoke of oxen, the wagon, the plough, as well 
as some farm tools. 

While the railroad was under construction, boots and shoes 
were made for the laborers and their families by Father and also 
Grandfather. This money was used for the later construction of 
the frame house which remained our home for many years; other 
buildings were needed and were put up at once. As soon as possible 
Father got more cows and a few pigs which required more build- 
ings. Again the new house was put off although the family had 
increased and more room was becoming necessary. | 

Development of the farm was of first consideration. On it de- 
pended the welfare of the ever increasing family. Little by little 
more land was bought until the farm contained 170 acres. There 
was never a mortgage or debt on our farm since Father thought 
it unjust to use another person’s money to enrich one’s self. 
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To provide more acreage for raising grain and corn many of 
our beautiful white and black oaks were cut down. Conservation 
was not a word in the pioneer language, but as children we loved 
the woods and pleaded to have some of the hickory trees saved 
both for their abundant nuts and their beauty. The wood was 
used for ax handles and wagon wheels on the farm. There were 
a few tamaracks which were not destroyed. Hazelnuts grew pro- 
fusely along the roadsides. 

A wood lot shorn of its beautiful growing trees is a ghastly 
sight. Dead, half-burned stumps everywhere must be cleared off 
to make the land of use. Stump pullers were unknown, and the 
work must be done with hand tools. Grubbing was ever an un- 
finished job. In early winter when the pressing farm work was 
over, the removal of stumps was undertaken. The men dug 
around a stump and bound one end of a chain about it. The 
other end was fastened to the whippletree to which the horses 
were hitched. One man urged the horses with word and whip; 
the other used the crowbar further to loosen the stump and to help 
the oxen or horses pull it out. 

Besides increasing the acreage for planting, the felling of trees 
produced cordwood for sale, fuel for the house, brushwood for 
heating the out-of-door brick oven, and a brush pile left in the 
field for the Harvest Home Supper and the potato bake. The 
trunks of the trees were cut into four-foot lengths, split once or 
twice according to size, and then stacked in cord piles, 8x4x4 feet. 
Most of the cordwood was sold in Madison and brought an in- 
come in money much needed and greatly appreciated. 

The large branches of the trees, and the stumps hauled to the 
wood pile near the house, furnished the year’s supply of firewood 
for the kitchen and for the heating stoves. It was fun to heat the 
out-of-door oven with the smaller branches for the weekly bread- 
baking. No other wood has the snapping, blazing, cracking, heat- 
ing power of brushwood. For the joy of burning it we sometimes 
overheated the oven, but that did not stop our fun, for the oven 
could cool off before the bread was put into it. We tested the 
heat with heads of chaff. 
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The biggest and most glorious brushwood fire was at the Harvest 
Home Supper and potato bake. When the last grain was cut, 
bound and shocked, we gathered for the evening’s fun. When 
the fire was almost burned to ashes, we put into the embers the 
freshly dug potatoes each wrapped in a thick coat of mud. No 
other baked potato can compare with such. We raised the Peach- 
- blow which were beautiful to look at, thin skinned, and fine 
tasting. I doubt if the Peachblow Chinese porcelain is more beau- 
tiful than were our potatoes. Mother prepared many good things, 
among them a cool drink made from the juice of ripe currants 
which we raised by the bushel. Well smoked sausages were de- 
voured in quantity. For this occasion Mother usually made Swiss 
cookies baked in deep fat and sprinkled with sugar. Everything 
tasted like more, and we helped ourselves. Father often said at 
our out-of-door feasts, ““ No food is so well seasoned as that over 
which the birds have sung their songs.” On the farm, food, like 
work, was abundant and varied. 

Stones from a few pounds up to 200 or 300 pounds were 
scattered over the entire farm as if they had been broken from 
some great boulder. Because the newly plowed fields seemed espe- 
cially full of stones, potatoes were planted for a year or two. When 
these were dug, many stones were freed from the soil. 

Ploughs and other farm implements were often injured by im- 
bedded stones, and it became an annual affair to collect the stones 
from all over the farm and put them into piles where stone fences 
were to be built. My father had conceived and built a stoneboat, 
8x4 feet, of strong planks well smoothed on the under side. A 
slightly raised edge held the stones in place. The oxen, and later 
the horses, found it a heavy load but goaded with a rod and loud 
urgings they pulled their load. Clearing the land of stones was 
a task requiring many years for every farmer in the region. As 
long as we worked the farm, we used the stoneboat annually 
although the stones grew fewer and fewer. 

It required skill to make a strong stone fence, one the cattle 
could neither jump over nor tear down. My father’s fences must 
also be attractive; the most beautiful stones must not be hidden 
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from sight. The flint stones with which we struck fire, from 
which the Indians made arrows, were reserved for the top layer 
of the fence. We found many flint Indian arrows all over the 
farm which we treasured in the house as we did the two fine 
Indian ax heads of dark granite. As a protection to our neighbors 
as well as to ourselves, the line fence was necessary and urgent. 
There were few fences around fields of corn or grain, nor were 
there likely to be any as long as children were available for 
watching the cattle and keeping them from the planted fields. 
Children were much cheaper than fences. 

Children were an economic asset in the pioneer family and 
long before they were grown they did the work of adults. At 
eight and ten years of age they hoed corn and potatoes as steadily, 
if not quite as rapidly, as grown-ups. They were adepts at plant- 
ing the corn, dropping four or five kernels into each hill. They 
preferred the field work rather than weeding the garden and help- 
ing with the chores though each child performed a definite task. 

In 1871 the twelfth and last child was born to my parents. 
This beautiful little brunette girl and the blond curly-headed one 
born in 1867 died in early childhood. The remaining ten children 
all lived beyond the seventy-year span. Of these five have died, 
two of whom were well beyond the age of eighty years. Of the 
five still living in 1945 three are past eighty, and the other two 
are nearing that mark. 

Of the ten children that grew to maturity three were boys; 
one of these was the oldest child of the family. He was followed 
by four girls. The two oldest were known as “ the big girls”; the 
other two were designated “the girls.” Next a boy arrived who 
was followed by the writer of this sketch. The eighth child was 
a boy, and in due time four little girls were born. Two of them 
died in childhood, the other two were “the little girls.’ With 
these I was too big to be classed and I did not want to be identi- 
fied with them; the older girls were complete without me. I was 
often grouped with the two boys with whom I tried, not entirely 
successfully, to ingratiate myself; the truth is that I grew up alone 
and somewhat apart from the family. 

{TO BE CONTINUED} 





How Beloit Won Its College 


By ROBERT K., RICHARDSON 


entitled “The West Challenges Patrician Leadership,” Pro- 

fessor Curti discusses the “obstacles to the growth of intel- 
lectual life” in the West of the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. He notes that although “no figures of illiteracy before 
the census of 1840 are available,” it is clear, for various reasons, 
“that the proportion of illiterate and semiliterate people must 
have been high everywhere in the West and especially high in 
the regions largely settled by southern upland stocks.” * Illiterate 
ignorance logically led to “widespread prejudice against intel- 
lectuals” and “against education.”* Not the least obstacle was 
fear of ecclesiastical and denominational influence in politics and 
government. Not for some years, for example, was Illinois Col- 
lege able to secure a charter from the legislature, and even in the 
session which did in 1835 grant the desired instrument, the late 


I’ A NOTABLE chapter of The Growth of American Thought, 


President Rammelkamp of the college related that a member of 
the lower house proclaimed proudly from the floor that he had 
been “ born in a briar thicket, rocked in a hog trough and had never 
had his genius cramped by the pestilential air of a college.” * 





PROFESSOR ROBERT K. RICHARDSON is the head of the History Depart- 
ment of Beloit College, and a vice-president and curator of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Much of the success of the Third Annual Con- 
vention of the Society held at Beloit, August 9-10, must be credited to 
Professor Richardson, as its astute general: chairman. Appearing here 
and there and everywhere, he quietly and skillfully looked after the details 
of running the Convention and in addition found time to prepare and 
read this article before the morning session on August 9. 
1 Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943). 


2 Ibid., 267. 

3 Ibid., 268. 

*C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, a Centennial History, 1829-1929 (New 
Haven, 1928), 65. Similar dread of ecclesiasticism, probably in part compounded of 
anti-Know-nothingism and of dread of Puritan asceticism, doubtless underlay the non- 
sectarian clause in the charter of Beloit College, in 1846. Cf. R. K. Richardson, ‘‘ The 
Non-Sectarian Clause in the Charter of Beloit College,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
22:127-55 (December, 1938). 
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Northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin were, by contrast, 
regions distinctly favored, educationally, by a different stamp of 
immigration—that from New England. Important as was the work 
for popular education in the more southerly region by Baptists 
and Methodists and of traveling missionaries like John M. Peck 
and, after his fashion, Peter Cartwright,’ it was among the New 
England Congregationalists and Presbyterians that special emphasis, 
shared by Episcopalians, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, was 
laid upon the need of a well-trained and educated clergy. Until 
the abrogation in 1837 of the Plan of Union of 1801, Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists viewed one another as practically 
equivalent and on that basis codperated in the work of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut and the later-formed American 
Home Missionary Society of New York.’ Even as late as three 
years after the abrogation of the Plan of Union, Stephen Peet, 
chief founder of Beloit College, was able to lead in the formation 
of the Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congregational Convention, 
and in 1844 felt justified in writing Milton Badger of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society that “ Presbyterianism and Congre- 
gationalism are here emphatically one denomination....”" In an 
ultimate analysis Beloit College is the product of New England 
immigration and of the zeal for higher education of the conjunct 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist graduates of Yale, Andover, 
and other eastern colleges or theological seminaries.* 

The outstanding link between earlier New England ecclesiastical 
and educational missionary work in the West, on the one hand, 

®Curti, American Thought, 272-73. Cf., however, Frederick Kuhns, in Matthew Spin- 


ka, ed., A History of Illinois Congregational and Christian Churches (Chicago, 1944), 8. 

®Kuhns, #bid., 11, 36, 66. 

™L. E. Murphy, “ Religion and Education on the Frontier, a Life of Stephen Peet 
(Dubuque, 1942), 55. For Peet’s work as a home missionary in Wisconsin, his relations 
to the Presbyterian and Congregational Conference of Wisconsin, and the injury done him 
professionally as a missionary superintendent by his interest in the founding and growth 
of Beloit College, see also R. D. Leonard, “‘ The Presbyterian and Congregational Con- 
vention of Wisconsin, 1840-50,” in Church History, 7:346-63 (December, 1938). 
(Reprinted, under same title, but with new pagination, by the Wisconsin Congregational 
Conference.) The basic material for Stephen Peet's life and for the denominational 
backgrounds of Beloit College history will in largest degree be found in the archives of 
Chicago Theological Seminary and of Beloit College, and in the Convention Records 
in the custody of the Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 

®It is clear from the records of the First Congregational Church in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
that for a considerable period the Rev. Aaron Lucius Chapin was, as a church member, 
a Presbyterian, but, as a member of “the Society,” a Congregationalist. 
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eventuating in such institutions as Illinois College, Knox College, 
and Monticello Female Seminary, and later phases of the same 
endeavor, on the other, fruiting in Beloit and Grinnell Colleges 
and Rockford Female Seminary, was the Rev. Theron Baldwin. 
He was the leader of the renowned seven who on Febru- 
ary 21, 1829, mutually pledged readiness “to go to the state of 
Illinois for the purpose of establishing a seminary of learning 
such as shall be best adapted to the exigencies of that country— 
a part of us to engage as instructors in the seminary—the others 
to occupy—as preachers—important stations in the surrounding 
country....” Others later joined this “Illinois Association,” which 
received the benedictions of Professors Taylor and Gibbs, as also 
of President Day; but it is the original seven who are always 
thought of as “The Yale Band.” * Baldwin in 1843 resigned the 
principalship of Monticello to become secretary of the Society 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the 
West, “an organisation formed to rehabilitate western college 
finances damaged in the Panic” of 1837 and the period immedi- 
ately succeeding.*® Among the founders of the society had been 
men like Lyman Beecher and Leonard Bacon. 

At Cleveland, in June, 1844, a Convention of Western Ministers 
and Churches was held, and among those present were men im- 
portant in the founding of Beloit College, Stephen Peet and others. 
With them, at the convention and on the steamer “ Chesapeake” 
as they returned west on Lake Erie was Theron Baldwin. Aaron 
Lucius Chapin, later to be first president of Beloit, told what 


®Rammelkamp, Illinois College, 18-25. Cf. Kuhns, Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 68 f. 

1 Kuhns, ébid., 79. The Society was, for short, spoken of as ‘“‘ The Western College 
Society.” It is not to be confused with ‘‘ The Western Education Society”’ though the 
two were friendly. Cf. Theron Baldwin to S. Peet, March 9, 1849 (Beloit College 
Archives), “I have long been talking and writing about a union on that field [central 
and western New York] between our Society and the Education Society. The Western 
Education Society by way of experiment has finally agreed to give us their whole field 
for two years commencing with next May provided we will agree to supply the wants 
of the beneficiaries at Auburn....I think we shall accede to their proposition. ...”" 

In the circular issued ‘“‘ To the Friends of Education in Wisconsin and Northern Illinois" 
by direction of the Beloit Convention of October, 1844, the June meeting at Cleveland, 
just before the ‘‘ ‘ Chesapeake’ incident,’’ is called “‘ The Convention of Western Ministers 
and Churches.” The circular relates that during the meeting “a conference took place 
between several brethren from Northern Illinois and Wisconsin, and the Rev. Theron 
Baldwin, Secretary of the Association for the Promotion of the Collegiate and Theological 
Education at the West.... Another similar conference was held at the close of the Con- 
vention, on board the Chesapeake on her way to Detroit.” 
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happened on the voyage at the Quarter-Centennial of the College: 


Let me take you...to the door of a little stateroom of the steamer 
Chesapeake....You may see seven of us crowded together in that narrow 
room. Stephen Peet, to whom belongs the honor of being foremost and 
chief of the founders of Beloit College, is lying on the berth, ill in 
body, but his fertile mind as active as ever in planning for the spiritual 
interests of this region. By his side sits Theron Baldwin, then just 
entering on his life-work. Miter, Gaston, Hicks, Bulkley and myself 
are standing by, listening to their talk. The Western College Society 
was fairly organized and Baldwin, its secretary and soul, unfolds its 
purposes and plans. There is light and hope in what he says. A hand 
from the East will be stretched out to help on the establishment of 
genuine Christian colleges, judiciously located here and there in the 
West. Peet seizes on the gleam of encouragement; his uttered thoughts 
kindle enthusiasm and hope in the rest. There is an earnest consulta- 
tion—there is a fervant prayer—there is a settled purpose and Beloit 
College is a living conception. The seven there take on themselves the 
responsibility of calling a meeting of the friends of Christian education 
in the three adjoining states of Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, for definite 
conversation on the subject of providing institutions for liberal education 
under Christian influences in this part of the country. The steamer 
Chesapeake has long since gone to pieces, but of that conference on her 
deck came the framing of this good ship whose ribs and hull are wrought 
of eternal truths that know no decay, whose motive power is gendered 
by the fire of Christ’s love turning into vital forces irrepressible the 
latent energies of human souls, whose course is laid to run for the ages, 
till all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our God." 


The influence of the teaching and preaching of the elder Timothy 
Dwight and his successor President Day, and the work of Theron 
Baldwin, “The Yale Band” and the “Western College Society” 
are foundation stones of Beloit College.’ 

The incident upon the “Chesapeake,” an event so important 
as to justify Professor Henry M. Whitney’s declaration that there 
would be justification for depicting the vessel upon the college 
seal,** looked toward the founding of a college—but not neces- 


In the late President Eaton’s Historical Sketches of Beloit College (New York, 1928), 7 f. 

2 Cf. letter of Theron Baldwin to Stephen Peet, Beloit College Archives, file Clary-Peet, 
early general: 
Chicago, June 29, 1844. 
Dear Brother Peet. 

I arrived here in safety here [sic] this morning. Messrs. Bascom & Patterson are each 
very much in favor of the meeting for consultation at Beloit on Tuesday the 6th of 
August. So we may consider it settled. I think the idea suggested on the Chesapeake a 
very important one—that every one is free to go who chooses—& that the meeting will 
be devoted to consultation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Theron Baldwin. 

13H. M. Whitney, A History of Beloit College and a Sketch of Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., 
LL.D., One of Its Founders and President from 1850 to 1886, p.5. Reprinted from 
the Columbian History of Education in Wisconsin (Milwaukee, 1893). 
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sarily at Beloit. Before ever the Cleveland gathering had been 
held, or ever Peet had presumably lost his sea-legs on Lake Erie, 
the Presbyterian-Congregational Convention of Wisconsin had 
been weighing the establishment of a college. A number of loca- 
tions had been thought of as seats of institutions which might 
develop collegewise: Fox Lake, Platteville, Mount Pleasant, South- 
port.* At an early date Peet had toyed with the idea of Green 
Bay.*® As recently as February, 1843, the convention delegates— 
some by reason of conviction, more, perhaps, with finesse—had, 
under conditions, pledged “their patronage and support to the 
plan for a college at Beaver Dam in Dodge county.”** Had 


14 For Fox Lake, S. Peet to J. P. Brown, July 29, 1839, from Green Bay. Murphy, 
Stephen Peet, 87 f. For Platteville, letter from D. A. Sherman to M. Badger, from East 
Troy, March 16, 1843 (from copy by R. D. Leonard, Beloit College Archives, from 
original at Chicago Theological Seminary). On June 14, 1842, a committee of the 
convention prepared a resolution “ that we recommend the —————— [sic] at Platteville 
in the Western [sic] and the Mount [“Carmel’’ was crossed out after ‘‘ Mount ”] 
Pleasant Institute in the Eastern [sic] as worthy the confidence and patronage of the 
churches: Provided, those institutions make an annual report of their proceedings and 
condition to the Convention."" There immediately follows on the page, “ Substitute for 
Res. 3 [viz., the above]. Resolved—that a Com. of three be appointed to receive 
propositions from any places disposed to make them, for the establishment of such an 
Institution, and present them, together with a Constitution for an Institution, at our 
special meeting in October, at Madison.” (Beloit College Archives). Cf. Convention 
Records, 1:96 (Wisconsin Historical Society Library). Note the interchangeability of the 
expressions “the Institution at Mount Pleasant’’ (Feb. 9, 1842, Convention Records, 
1:79 and Beloit College Archives); ‘‘ Mt. Pleasant Insticure”’ (June 14, 1842, Conven- 
tion Records, 1:96 and Beloit College Archives); ‘“‘ The Mount [‘‘ Carmel” was crossed 
out after “‘Mount’”’] Pleasant Institute,” as above; ‘‘ Mt. Carmel Institute,” “‘ the plan 
of the Mount Carmel Institution’’ (Feb. 9, 1842, Convention Records, 1:79; June 14 
and 16, 1842, #bid., 89 and 96). For S. Peet's one-time thought of Southport (Kenosha) , 
see Murphy, Stepben Peet, 88. 

Re Mount Pleasant, cf. S. Peet to M. Badger, Nov. 10, 1842, " Mount Pleasant.[sic.] 
I have engaged to spend next Saturday and Sabbath at this place, a few miles west of 
Racine, and form a church....It is five miles from Pike Grove and may hereafter unite 
with it in supporting a minister half the time in each place, but not the present incumbent.”’ 
On Dec. 1, 1842, Peet informed Badger of the forming of a church “a few weeks 
since.”” (Originals at Chicago Theological Seminary.) Mount Pleasant is the. town sur- 
rounding the city of Racine. Cf. Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and 
Forest (Madison, 1927), index s.v. Mount Pleasant, and map, p. 142. 

%% Murphy, Stepben Peet, 88. 

16S. Peet to M. Badger, Milwaukee, March 12, 1844; “...3. A Plan for a Colony 
and College in Wisconsin!! In the ‘Congregational Journal’ of Feb. 1 is a long com- 
munication on the subject of a college and colony, etc.—evidently from the pen of 
Rev. J. U. Parsons. Mr. Jennings, a merchant of this place, and brother-in-law of Rev. 
A. Nash, has received letters from his friends at the East making enquiries on the subject.— 
We are astonished beyond measure at the course that man is pursuing. Strange—strange! 
That communication, taken in connection with the true history of our proceedings on the 
subject, is a singular specimen of sophistry, effrontery and deception. In another case I 
should call it falsebood. Our Convention had not the most distant idea of sending him 
as an agent to New England or anywhere else, and I doubt whether any one or our 
brethren knew that he [‘‘ contemplated” was crossed out after “he’’] was engaged 
in such a movement. Even when it was stated in Convention that he expected to be at 
the East next summer and would be willing to represent us in the Associations, the Con- 
vention took no notice of it and silently declined sending him even for that purpose. 
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the Beaver Dam scheme matured, a college would have been 
founded on what its proponents called the “colony plan,” involv- 
ing “the purchasing of a township of land from Government 
by as many individuals as shall unite themselves in a colony for 
that purpose, and raising by an appraisal of the land at a price 
above the Government price, an amount sufficient to establish 
and endow an institution chartered with college powers and 
privileges.” *” The Cleveland meeting of 1844, however, and the 
following colloquy on the “Chesapeake,” led—fortunately for 
the people of Beloit—to the elimination of all previous educational 
proposals—as Mr. Peet expressed it in a letter of July 5 of that 
year, “with railroad speed!” ** 

It was not the “colony plan” but the “village plan” which 
was adopted by the four famous Beloit Conventions, meeting two 
in 1844 and two in 1845. The essence of the “village plan,” as 
described by the same committee of the Presbyterian-Congrega- 
tional Conference which in 1842 had given the above description 
of the “colony plan,” was the selection of “a location in the 
vicinity of some village in the Territory where the people are 


‘disposed and able to secure the greatest amount of means, to- 


gether with other favorable circumstances such as geographical 


The matter of the College and Colony which he made a hobby so long, we all supposed 
was dead long ago. The Convention refused to adopt or endorse the scheme; and that 
vote was considered as settling the question. But to relieve Br. P’s feelings and to let 
the matter die on the hands of its friends, a vote was passed pledging the sanction of 
the Convention to the enterprize providing certain things were accomplished before the 
next meeting of Convention—and a committee of six was appointed consisting of those 
who were supposed at the time to be specially in favor of the scheme. At our next 
meeting no one of the proposed conditions were fulfilled and had not even been attempted. 
No report was made and none was expected....I choose to keep out of the concern, 
at least as a prominent actor, for it will yet make serious work. My object is to acquaint 
you with the facts, that you may put our friends at the East right on the subject. It will 
injure us. It must prove a failure. Depend on it. It is a ‘Rail Road’ humbug. Drop 
a hint to our friends in New Hampshire and tell them to hold still.’’ (Original at 
Chicago Theological Seminary.) Cf. Wisconsin Convention Records, 1:110 (Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library), and Murphy, Stepiien Peet, 90 f. 

17 Committee Report, Oct. 19, 1842, Wisconsin Convention Records, 1:101 ( Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library, original in Beloit College Archives). Cf. Records, Feb. 15, 1843, 
1:106. Cf. R. D. Leonard’s copy (Beloit College Archives) of a Rosenkranz letter to 
Messrs. Badger and Hall, Troy, Feb. 20, 1843 (Chicago Theological Seminary). Oberlin 
College was founded on a “colony plan,”’ quite unlike the Beaver Dam proposal, and 
unconnected with purchase of government land. R. S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin 
College, from Its Foundation through the Civil War (2 vols. 1943, Oberlin), 1:85 ff. 

18S. Peet to M. Badger, July 5, 1844 (Chicago Theological Seminary). The expression 
“with railroad speed’’ may hark back to his description of the “colony plan” as a 
“Rail Road’ humbug.” See n.16 above. 
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position, site for college and professors’ buildings, land for a 
college farm, erecting a college building, economy in the expense 
of living and such other patronage as a village and community 
around might be expected to give.” ** The committee had at the 
same time reported that they would probably have given the “ vil- 
lage plan” more attention “had it not been for circumstances 
attending the Colony Plan which were such that if any thing 
were to be done it seemed essential to the plan that it be done 
immediately.” It did, however, indicate that some of its members, 
in passing, had “seen the people at Beloit, looked at the spot 
which they [proposed] as a site, and [had] received from them 
a document signed by a number of individuals there whom they 
[presumed] ” 


to be wholly responsible to do as they have in that document proposed, 
the substance of which document is, An agreement, on condition that 
the college shall be located there, that they will furnish immediately 
two rooms in the basement of a church edifice which they are now 
erecting,?° for the use of the Institution, that they will give such an 
amount of land for the college site and professors’ buildings as shall 
be thought necessary, including a college square, and will erect as soon 
as it shall be required a college building of suitable size, etc., etc. 
“In the absence of the document alluded to,” continued the 
committee, it “would refer to such further explanations by the 
Committee as may be called for. Beyond this, the attention of 
your Committee has been given very little, if any, to the feasi- 
bility of the Village Plan.” * 

Nonetheless, the offers apparently so carelessly neglected by 
the committee were to become the cornerstones of the college. 

The four conventions which in August and October of 1844 
and in May and October of 1845 met in “the Old Stone Church,” 
and which decided that there ought to be a college in Iowa, a 
college and a female seminary on opposite sides of the Illinois- 

18 Committee Report, Oct. 19, 1842, Wisconsin Convention Reports, 1:101 ( Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library, original report in Beloit College Archives). Cf. Wisconsin 
Convention Records, Feb. 15, 1843, 1:106. 

20° The Old Stone Church.” 

21 As above, n.19. Following what appears to be a summary of the financial situation 
of the Beaver Dam proposal in a memorandum that should perhaps be dated as of Octo- 
ber, 1842, occurs an account of the offers of Beloit as follows, ‘‘ Village Plan—There is 
[sic] no inducements offered from any Village but Beloit.—Beloit offers 


““a site in the center of the village plot, for college and professors’ buildings and 
publick square amounting to near 20 acres, more or less, 
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Wisconsin boundary,’ and, finally, that the college should be 
at Beloit, were not sessions of the Wisconsin Presbyterian and 
Congregational Convention. That body had been greatly inter- 
ested in the matter, but these were meetings of friends of education 
from Wisconsin, northern Illinois and Iowa, and the associations 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational orders were conscientious- 
ly circularized in the premises. It was the third convention, 
assembling May 27, 1845, forty-two ministers and twenty-seven 
laymen present, and enjoying the presence and counsel of academic 
officers and clergymen from other parts of the country, which, 
with one dissenting vote, selected Beloit as the home of the 
college. The fourth convention, of October, 1845, ratified the lo- 
cation of the present campus as preferable to the present site of 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company, and selected a board of trustees. 
Of the sixteen elected, eight were ministers, eight laymen; eight 
were from Wisconsin, eight from Illinois; eight were Presby- 
terians and eight were Congregationalists. Professor Robert C. 
Chapin, who probably heard much of old college history from his 
father, President Chapin, stated in 1897 “that the denominational 
distribution was an accident, while the geographical location was 
carefully studied.” ** A majority of the clerical incorporators, in- 
cluding Stephen Peet, Aratus Kent,** and A. L. Chapin, were 
graduates of Yale. The female seminary, later settled at Rock- 
ford, and the college were initially given identical trustees. 

Thus was the founding of Beloit College associated with the 

““a good College building worth from 3000 to 5000.00 dollars, of suitable plan, size, 
which to be erected as soon as needed, or say within 3 years, at furthest. 

“two rooms, 34 feet by 37, well lighted and finished in the basement of the Church 
now being built, and also the Church for Chapel purposes may be had at any time. 

“Verbal statements have been made that the people in Beloit will give land to 
some considerable amount to aid in endowing the College and lying within 3 or 4 
miles of the Village.” (Beloit College Archives.) 

22, Some years later, when the location of the female seminary was mooted, Professor 
Joseph Emerson, chief figure in the matter, misunderstanding the intent of Mrs. Zilpah 
Grant Banister, a chief promoter of the seminary, thought seriously of South Beloit as a 
location. (Emerson-Banister correspondence in Beloit College Achives.) The matter is 
referred to in a paper by the writer entitled “A Beloit Professor in Rockford College,” 
read at Rockford College, Feb. 20, 1944, but as yet unpublished. The results of such 
a location are an interesting speculation. 


78 Eaton, Historical Sketches, 24, n.1. The transactions of the four conventions are 
part of the official records of Beloit College. 


** Aratus Kent is considered the chief founder of Rockford College as Stephen Peet 
is of Beloit College. 
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general educational and missionary urge and surge of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Geography, too, was no small part 
of the providence behind the college, located, as the village of 
Beloit was, in the midst of a homogeneous New England and New 
York population, divided only artificially by the Illinois-Wisconsin 
boundary and set halfway between the navigations of the Missis- 
sippi and the lakes. The choice of Beloit, also, was representative 
of that influence of towns on education mentioned by Dr. Curti.”° 
But Beloit College was not among the inevitabilities of history: 
if it were the product of historical forces and of environment, it 
likewise was the reward of the choices, the planning, the will 
power and the sacrifices of different groups and individuals. 

In the first place, the city of Beloit, like the college, owes exist- 
ence to the New England Emigrating Company, formed in Cole- 
brook, New Hampshire, in the upper Connecticut Valley. This 
company was not, like the group that settled in the Oberlin 
woods,”® actuated by educational and religious motives: it desired 
better lands and living conditions. Nonetheless, as Sereno T. 
Merrill explained in his address in 1894 at the presentation of 
the Fisher Collection of Greek Casts, and on the authority of some 
one whom he designated a “contemporary,” the New England 
Emigrating Company “resolved, before leaving their native hills, 
that they would unite in sustaining institutions of science and re- 
ligion, and all those adjuncts which contribute to the happiness, 
thrift and elevation of society’”—“a good formula,” added Mer- 
rill, “for the ground work of a college.”** 

Colleges, secondly, were apt in those days to develop out of 
academies and seminaries. The inhabitants of the new Beloit 
community provided themselves with such a seminary, chartered 
by the governor and territorial legislature on December 27, 1837, 
as “ The Beloit Seminary,” “for the instruction of young persons 


% Curti, American Thought, 274 ff. 

% Fletcher, Oberlin College, vol. 1, chaps. 9, 10. 

*" Proceedings at the Presentation of the Fisher Collection of Antique Greek Sculpture, 
on the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Inception of Beloit College June 20th, 
1894, pp. 10-11. Note the use of the term “inception” on this occasion as ver. 
“ founding.” The laying of of the cornerstone of Middle College has been in practice 
the terminus a quo for anniversaries of the “founding.” June, 1844, was the month 
and year of the incident on the ‘‘ Chesapeake.” 
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of either sex in science and literature.” It was this school, de- 
layed in actual starting, in behalf of which Dexter Clary, later 
first secretary of Beloit’s trustees, under date of September 7, 1843, 
requested the mediation of Messrs. Hall and Badger of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society with the new Society for the Pro- 
motion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West. 


Messrs. Hall and Badger. 
Brethren: 

As I know not whom else to address I take the liberty of writing to 
you on the subject of “Education at the West.” I have noticed the 
formation of a Society in New York for the promotion of this object, 
and I wish to lay before that Society the state of things in that depart- 
ment, as they exist in this place and vicinity, that they may see whether 
it would be consistent with their general plan of operations to extend 
their action here. 

This place is on Rock River—central east and west in the Territory— 
the village has 6. or 700 inhabitants....We are surrounded by a 
beautiful and excellent country which is rapidly settling. We have a 
meeting house nearly finished—and a High School under the direction 
of Trustees (of whom the bearer, L. G. Fisher, Esq., is one) just com- 
mencing its operations—having secured a male and female teacher of the 
first character and qualifications, and we hope to have a permanent school, 
worthy of the name “High School.”...Mr. Fisher will be happy to 
give such information as may be desired, he is a member of this church, 
an early settler in this place, extensively acquainted in this Territory and 
of course to be relied on in all that he may say on the subject.... 

He goes East to-morrow, by way of Milwaukee, and if Brother Peet 
is at home he will say what he thinks proper in confirmation of my state- 
ments—or in addition to them. If he should be abroad he will write 
you, I presume, as soon as he shall learn that Mr. Fisher has gone East— 
for he is much interested in the subject of education generally and also 
particularly in this place.... 

This school is designed to meet the wants of an extensive region 
round about and to grow with the growth of the country—and perhaps 
some day be a college.... 

I am very respectfully and truly 
Yours, 
D. CLARY. 

Pastor of the Congregational Church in this place.”® 


The letter evinces the educational influence of Lucius G. Fisher, 
the interest taken in Beloit by Stephen Peet, the significance of 
the construction of “the Old Stone Church,” and the reaching 
forward toward a college on the part of the local community. 
When the Rev. L. H. Loss, the principal of this school, resigned 


28 From original at Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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in 1846, he was succeeded by Mr. and Mrs. Sereno T. Merrill 
as joint principals. Under these two the school became coeduca- 
tional de facto. The manuscript of the circular announcing the 
new management is in the College Archives. At the foot of the 
sheet may be read the following notable recommendation: 

The undersigned fully concur in the arrangement which the Trustees 
have made with Mr. and Mrs. Merrill and feel assured from the qualifi- 
cations and long experience of the Principals in teaching, that the Beloit 
Seminary will continue to merit the patronage of the public. 

LEwis H. Loss. 

STEPHEN PEET. 

DEXTER CLARY.*® 
All three names are of men intimately associated with the early 
history of Beloit College. 

Successive bids of Beloit citizens for the college, on the “ village 
plan,” offered first to the Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Convention, apparently only to secure the scantiest at- 
tention, and later to the special conventions in “the Old Stone 
Church,” may collectively be deemed a third instance of specific 
planning and determination. At the October convention of 1844 
Beloit’s villagers offered an eligible site and a building costing 
not under $7,000. The location proposed was in the neighborhood 
of a mile north of the church, where now stand the factories of 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company. The basis of the pledge was a 
subscription of something over $6,000, the balance presumably 
to be raised as building progressed and new settlers came in— 
installments to be four in number, payable in 1845, 1846, 1847 
and 1848, by which time the building was to be completed and 
the college in operation. The college possesses the original pledge 
list, of September 4, 1844, headed by the subscription of Field, 
Lusk and Fisher, $1,000 (with the annotation, in pencil, “ mate- 
rial”). The second pledge is that of “Horace Hobart in labor, 
$300.” R. P. Crane pledged labor to amount to $100; Benjamin 
F. Field, team work, to value of $25; and John Doolittle “three 
hundred dollars, to be paid one hundred each year as long as I 

*® The Beloit Seminary in due time became the Preparatory Department of the college. 


As, for a brief time, the college continued the female side of the transformed seminary, 
Beloit was, at its beginning, and in so far only, coeducational! 
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live within the vicinity of Beloit, none of the sum above men- 
tioned to be paid if I remove from this place.” The payment was 
to be in materials or labor. In the sequel, it being thought that 
the convention might be more favorably affected by an even more 
attractive offer, Fisher, “then the largest owner of the present 
site, consented to give up the large, beautiful bluff lot extending 
to the river... which he had set aside for his future homestead, 
and five other well located lots. This sacrifice, together with six 
lots donated through his influence by Major Philip Kearney... 
settled the location of the college.” *° 

If the third example of “will to a college” was the giving of 
subscriptions, the fourth was getting them paid. The inevitable 
shrinkages occurred. Fresh effort had to be made. In 1848 an 
enthusiastic meeting, attended by Stephen Peet and by the first two 
professors, Bushnell and Emerson, pledged about $2,400 more, and 
a subsequent canvass of the village brought the sum to $4,000—of 
which, save for $400 in land, given by S. C. Field, scarcely $300 
was collected in cash. “'The remainder,” testified Professor Bush- 
nell, “ was paid by orders, labor, and in every way which the in- 
genuity of the building agent could devise, and in this expensive 
and tedious way the building finally absorbed nearly the whole 
$4,000.” ** Middle College, then, does not represent the casual 
gifts and the spare money of the people of Beloit, money lightly 
given as coming from funds over and above the needs of even 
comfortable subsistence. Middle College is compounded of the 
sweat and weariness of its givers. It was an undertaking of com- 
munal dedication and personal devotion akin to the cathedral 
building of the Middle Ages. It is someting holy. The younger 
Horace White kissed its cornerstone.* 

In the course of erection of this building the trustees ventured 
to borrow $800 from the Williams Endowment. Mr. Bushnell 
later explained: 


It was very evident that no such sum could be collected from the 
remnants of the subscriptions for the building, for a large share of 
them was payable only in labor or materials. Still, honesty to Major 


0S. T. Merrill, in Proceedings at the Presentation of the Fisher Collection, 26 f. 
81 Eaton, Historical Sketches, 39 f. 
2 Ibid., 290. 
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Williams, the donor, required that his fund should be made good. In 
this emergency, the bright idea struck the inquiring mind of the build- 
ing agent, that he might build these subscriptions of labor and materials 
into a dwelling house which would be soon called for by the increasing 
population; sell it and from the proceeds replace the malappropriated 
funds. The lot directly south of the college grounds was at once pur- 
chased, I think for fifty dollars, and the house...was put forward 
immediately. Boys were employed to gather the cobblestones from the 
bed of Turtle Creek, all the broken brick about the college building 
were economized to fill in behind the facework, and all labor which 
could be procured upon the subscription was made available.... About 
$800 of subscriptions were thus worked into the building; it cost with 
the ground $1475, was sold for all it cost, and a sunken college fund 
was replaced... .5* 


A fifth inestimable service to be credited to Beloit citizenship 
was the push which kept the collegiate enterprise going when it 
seemed to be lagging. In this case it was a one-man push, that 
of Lucius G. Fisher. In early October, 1846, the enterprise was 
looking moribund. Pledges were not being fulfilled, and until 


they were help from the East was hopeless. Merrill narrated many 
years later: 

The time had now fully come when something must be done, to show 
that the executive committee and the citizens of Beloit were in earnest, 
and acting in good faith. Mr. Fisher had a few loads of stone hauled 
upon the campus, and about the middle of October, notice was given 
naming the time when the ground would be actually broken where the 
new building would be erected....A tew shovel-fulls of earth were 
removed from the spot, which now marks the northwest corner of Middle 
College, a few stones laid, and with uncovered heads that little com- 
pany, led by their revered pastor (the Rev. D. Clary) brought the subject 
so dear to their hearts to Him who has promised wisdom to those who 
ask it, and help in time of need.*4 
The supreme services of Fisher to the college as a Beloit insti- 
tution were the definite assurance, involved in his gift of land, 
that the proposed college would be situated in Beloit, and his 
galvanizing into life of what seemed a dying enterprise by getting 
its first building actually under way. 

A sixth example of the personal factor in getting the new 
college under way is the meticulous care devoted to administrative 
detail. Painstaking attention was devoted to the choice of the 
board of trustees. An instance is the letter addressed to Stephen 


3 Tbid., 39 f. 
% Proceedings at the Presentation of the Fisher Collection, 19 f. 
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Peet by the Rev. I. A. Hart of Southport, now Kenosha, Novem- 
ber 10, 1845. Mentioning a gentleman of whom Peet had made 
inquiry, Hart remarks: 


He says he is “not the man for a trustee.” Has “neither means nor 
time to command for the object.” “You had better take Bullen or Frank, 
etc.” Such is his talk, yet I think he would most likely accept. But 
whether he would espouse the object heartily and throw his energies 
into it is more doubtful. At present his own concerns absorb him. He 
may not always be in the same state. Judge talks in much the same 
way. From all I know of the men I should say that there would be very 
little to choose between them. And neither of them is just the thing. 

They are full of business. Not men of science or enlarged benevo- 
lence to the extent that is necessary to make a good trustee. 


Peet’s correspondent then particularizes as to three other possi- 
bilities, summing up as follows: 





In short if I were to select a trustee from this place I would about 
as soon put all the names I have mentioned into a hat and draw for 
that one as to choose in any other way. Any of them would do ¢olerably 
well, perhaps. And that is about all I can say.*® 


It may be added that the names of none of the individuals charac- 
terized appear upon the trustees’ list! Similar anxious care was 
devoted to the choice of the first diminutive faculty, Dexter Clary 
and his associates well realizing that the personality of the men 
selected would influence the character of the school for years to 
come. The full correspondence connected with the coming of Pro- 
fessor Bushnell is still in the records of the college and some of 
that connected with the coming of Bushnell’s Yale classmate, 
Tutor Joseph Emerson of Yale. In each case the poverty of the 
new school compelled the trustees to request the applicants to 
come to the village before final appointment, at their own cost 
and without commitments on either side.*° The coming of these 
first two professors, was, however, subsequent to the laying of 
the cornerstone of Middle College, and the seating of the first 
president occurred only in 1850. 

All kinds of minutiae of management and policy were given 
searching consideration. Should students live in dormitories or 
in town? What ought to be the provision for chapel services, 


5 Beloit College Archives, file Clary-Peet, early general. 

8° Beloit College Archives, file Bushnell appointment correspondence; Emerson-Banister 
correspondence. The latter correspondence reveals the attitudes of Emerson and his 
Andover parents. 
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lecture halls, laboratories, and collections? What were a minimum 
faculty? Should president and faculty receive pay on the same 
basis or should the president be entirely independent of fees for 
support, leaving the faculty partially so dependent? Which should 
be accorded preference: books and equipment, or buildings and 
dormitories? Would a preparatory department be a definite ad- 
vantage, a mere detriment, or a necessary evil? Such were the 
questions raised in correspondence between Beloit leaders and 
other academic heads. The advice from President Pierce of Hud- 
son College (now Western Reserve University) came to Peet 
from that institution substantially as joint counsel of president 
and faculty. Chapin and Peet, even before the scene upon the 
“Chesapeake,” had spent a day at Hudson communing with 
the president and his faculty and consulting with Theron Bald- 
win.*’ The college still possesses a couple of tentative sketches 
for a campus and buildings. The more detailed of the two, and 
probably the later, indicates no dormitories but does provide for 
five buildings, in a row, and labeled from south to north, “ Cabi- 
net,” “Chapel,” “Library,” “Beloit Hall,” “Laboratory.” Both 
sketches, to any Yale man, would suggest New Haven’s “Old 
Brick Row.” Beloit Hall is placed opposite the end of what is 
now called Chapin Street and on the site of Middle College.** 
And well might Middle College have been permanently desig- 
nated “Beloit Hall” for by the men of Beloit it had been, not 
alone paid for, but built. “Establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us,” prayed the Psalmist, “yea the work of our hands 
establish thou it.” Middle College was literally the “work of the 
hands” of the fathers of the city! 

One sacrifice entailed by the founding of the college was tragic, 
though seldom thought upon: Stephen Peet’s part in the enter- 
prise was, albeit not the chief cause, a distinctly contributory cause 
of the forced and heart-breaking resignation of his American Home 


87S. Peet to M. Badger, July 5, 1844. (Original at Chicgao Theological Seminary.) 

%8 Beloit College Archives. For many years Middle College lacked facade of pillars or 
other ornament. Later the generosity of the city added a fourth story, a decorative cupola 
and a two-story facade of pseudo-classic orders. Recently the fourth story and the decorative 
cupola have been removed, something like the original plain cupola substituted, and a 
colonial type of facade installed. The interior has been completely altered with a view 
to administrative needs. 
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Missionary Society superintendency in Wisconsin, a blow leav- 
ing “him frail in body and broken in spirit.” Possibly the “ letter 
touching off the inflammable material at the headquarters of the 
Society” was a sarcastic communication from the Rev. Alexander 
Montgomery of Beaver Dam. Montgomery, presumably disap- 
pointed at Beaver Dams failure to secure the college, accused 
Peet of neglecting his duties as superintendent in order to promote 
the college. 

“T have felt for most of the time I have been in the Territory 
that his office is a success if building Colleges is the business of a 
Home Missionary agent.” *° 

The underlying cause of Stephen Peet’s misfortune was an un- 
justified belief on the part of certain over-zealous Congregational- 
ists that he was unduly favoring Presbyterians. Conjoined was 
temperamental indiscretion on Peet’s side in pressing his own de- 
fense. A conservative attitude toward antislavery agitation and 
a seemingly brusque demeanor toward young missionary preachers 
also played their parts. The whole unfortunate affair has recently 
been expounded by Messrs. Leonard and Murphy. Their analyses, 
and an examination of the original correspondence, leave a reader 
sympathetic with Peet and inclined at best to a grudging acquies- 


*° Murphy, Stephen Peet, 81. Peet dealt with the various charges against him in a 
letter to Milton Badger, dated Beloit, Feb. 24, 1848. (Chicago Theological Seminary.) 

“4....Undue interest and attention to the College. This is another thing picked up 
and reported to you by somebody that knows little or nothing about the matter. I do not 
however deny that I have taken an interest in the enterprise, or that I have done some- 
thing in its behalf. But I deny that it has occupied my time or energies to any extent, 
to the neglect of the object to which I was especially devoted. And I claim that the 
object is so much in accordance with what the Home Missionary Society is endeavoring 
to accomplish for the West, that what attention I have given to the subject has not been 
materially inconsistent with my agency. And yet I can see how people might get the 
impression of which you speak. The College is an object of much interest in the Territory 
and wherever I went inquiries were made of me respecting its progress and prospects 
because 1 was from Beloit. Hence it was often a topic of conversation not by my means 
but even against my wish. But as a matter of fact I have spent very little time about the 
business. They made me a Trustee contrary to my wishes. But all the Conventions for 
consultation previous to its establishment and the meetings of the Trustees since have been 
held at this place, and so arranged as not to interfere with my missionary operations. 
Hence, while Brother Kent and others have been obliged to, travel 80 or 90 miles and 
spend a week to attend these meetings, I have not traveled a mile and spent only a day 
or half a day. But I am charged with having done a great deal for the College and of having 
“too much influence."—-Not so much as may have been represented. But be ét so. What 
then? I will tell you what I have done and how it was done. Just previous to the final 
location of the College Maj. Williams of New London, who is a relation of ours, was 
here. I spent two hours showing him the place, efc., and mentioned the College to him. 
Afterwards I wrote him three letters on the subject and persuaded him to give Ten 
Thousand Dollars to endow a Professorship. This is the mortal sin that I committed. It 
settled the matter as to the success of the College and made some folks fear that I had too 
much influence in the world!! One thing more I did. In one of the meetings of the 
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cence in a decision of his superiors perhaps necessarily remarkable 
rather for shrewd opportunism than for any exhibition of grateful 
appreciation for past services or for an uncalculating magna- 
nimity. *° In any case Stephen Peet’s work for Beloit College was 
immediately to his grave personal injury, however much it may 
have contributed to his posthumous reputation.** 

The cornerstone of Middle College was laid on June 24, 1847. 
A letter from Mrs. Robert J. Cross of Roscoe to her husband, 
written the following thirtieth, indicates that the attendance was 
at the time “variously estimated” as in the neighborhood of 
twelve or fifteen hundred, “a much larger number than has ever 
assembled on any previous occasion in this section.” ** Beloit 
College had at last an habitation, incomplete for many a day, 
but an habitation. The legislature granted the charter in Febru- 
ary, 1846, but the date of the laying of the cornerstone has always 
determined the college’s anniversaries—the tenth, the twenty-fifth, 
the fiftieth, and seventy-fifth, and now, presumably, the approach- 
ing centenary. ** The faith of the men who, as early as 1838, gave 


its present name to College Street had been justified.** Beloit 
had won its college. 


Trustees when the subject of appointing 2 President was up, I nominated yourself for that 
office. Afterwards the nomination was withdrawn because we concluded not to take any 
action on the subject at that time. If this was improper and inconsistent with my obliga- 
tions to the Home Missionary Society I promise not to do so again. 

“The fact is, Sir, that College enterprise is one in respect to which you will hereafter 
be proud to be able to say that it was founded and built up by the wisdom and labours 
of the Missionaries of the American Home Missionary Society, and that your agent had an 
instrumentality in its establishment and early endowments. 

“ Remark—I am well convinced that no good object can be carried forward without 
grumbling from some quarter—and no men can accomplish much without being found 
faule with.” (Pp. 16-18 of letter.) 

It is proper to note, however, that on Dec. 16, 1846, Peet had written Badger, 
“Hitherto various matters and things have almost unavoidably devolved on the Board, 
especially those members living at Beloit and the vicinity and occupied more of our 
attention than we expected to continue.”” (Original at Chicago Theological Seminary. ) 

® Note 7, above. There is plentiful supporting material at Beloit and Chicago. 

“1 Stephen Peet died March 21, 1855, after becoming a main instrument in founding 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

# Beloit Daily News, June 10, 1939. 

The first sentence of the College Circular of July 14, 1852, is, ‘‘ This Institution 
was founded in 1847.” Cf. Address by Prof. J. Emerson and Proceedings of Convention 
at the Tenth Anniversary of Beloit College, July 8, 1857 (Beloit, 1857), 3 f. 

“The Book of Beloit (Beloit, 1936), reproduction of Kelsou Survey, and text, p. 6. 
The city of Beloit possesses the original survey. S. T. Merrill, Proceedings at the Presenta- 
tion of the Fisher Collection, 13 f., “‘ Another fact still more clearly accentuates the 
aspirations, hopes and purposes of this New England company. In 1838 they platted 
the village of Beloit, and gave to the avenue along the east side of the present campus 
the name College Street. Were these steps prophecies? ” : 

















Eduard Schroeter the Humanist 
II. Work and Honor at Sauk City 


By J. J. SCHLICHER 


CHROETER had taken up his permanent residence at Sauk 
City as the speaker of the Free Congregation of Sauk County 
in the first week of June, 1853. His first years in this position 

were by no means easy, or even simple. Owing to the scattered 
residence of the members of the congregation the weekly meet- 
ings on Sunday morning were held in rotation at three places: 
Sauk City, Honey Creek township, and Merrimac. There was, be- 
sides these, a fourth place of meeting, not connected with the 
Sauk County congregation, at a small settlement called Dane, 
across the river in Dane County, which was also served by 
Schroeter. As a rule, then, a regular meeting would be held at any 
of these only once a month. Of the four, the number of members 
in Sauk City and Honey Creek was much larger than in the others. 

The salary which the Sauk congregation could assure Schroeter 
was at first only $150, and for a number of years the actual 
amount paid in cash fell short of even this small sum, and was 
made up in part by such additional contributions as flour and 
feed. But the total could be considerably increased by the income 





J. J. SCHLICHER, a former member of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, who has contributed this two-part biography of Eduard 
Schroeter, is well known to the readers of this Magazine. Schroeter’s 
residence in Sauk City is portrayed in Part II as “half a lifetime of 
peaceful effort, quite undisturbed by the ups and downs which had been 
his lot before he came to Sauk City.” For twenty-nine years he served 
as speaker of the Free Congregation in this village, resigning his speaker- 
ship in the spring of 1885. His death occurred on April 22, 1888. 

In addition to Schroeter’s reminiscences, frequently referred to in the first article on 
Schroeter, the author has in this second sketch had the benefit of two other first-hand 
sources of information, supplied by members of the Free Congregation who knew Schroeter 
well, The Misses Thekla and Ella Naffz, Sauk City, made available to him the original 
records of the official proceedings of the congregation and an opportunity to examine them 
at length; Mrs. Clara T. Runge, Baraboo, who has herself written a historical sketch of 
the congregation from its beginning to 1940, has shown an unwavering interest in the 
present undertaking and has generously supplied many details from her own experience. 
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from several bits of real estate which his wife had inherited from 
her former husband." The most important of these were an eighty- 
acre farm in Dane County and a strip of thirty-five acres on the 
southern edge of Sauk City, of which fifteen acres was improved 
land. By mutual agreement the farm was sold and a house built, 
facing the Wisconsin River, on the improved (eastern) end of 
this strip. Fortunately Mrs. Schroeter knew something of farming 
and, as he tells us, became his instructor in an occupation with 
which he was until now entirely unfamiliar, even in its simplest 
rudiments. 

In his reminiscences, published nine years later, Schroeter has 
left us a very detailed and objective account of how the leisure 
and peace of mind, so necessary to him for the preparation of 
his addresses, was constantly interrupted by the equally urgent 
claims of his garden or his cornfield. It was an uneven race be- 
tween the prolonged and undisturbed thinking required for work- 
ing out those addresses in a way which would even passably 
satisfy him and the never-ending growth of the weeds.’ 

Nor was this the only matter which caused him concern. When 
he left Milwaukee, he had promised to look after the Humanist 
in partnership with Loose, his successor in the speakership of the 
Milwaukee congregation, with Carl Duerr as assistant editor.’ 
But while this was the arrangement as it appeared on the front 
page of the Humanist from May, 1853, until its publication was 
discontinued in October, Schroeter’s time was so completely taken 
up by his work in Sauk City and County that aside from a few 
letters written in the early weeks he had no further part in its 
publication. The Humanist had in January been enlarged to 
regular newspaper size, in order to make room for advertisements, 
and up to the time of Schroeter’s departure from Milwaukee it 
had continued on its old lines as distinctly the organ of the Free 
Congregations, containing much varied correspondence, which had 


1 Mrs. Elise Cunradi Graepel and Eduard Schroeter were married in Sauk City at the 
completion of his tour in which he visited the new congregations which had been started 
in the course of 1852. 

2 Blaetter fuer Preies Religioeses Leben, 6:21 ff. 

®It was Duerr who had started the congregation at Sauk City which Schroeter was nov 
serving. 
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always been a strong factor in binding them together as related 
units. But now, except for the contributions which Duerr sent in 
from Sauk City, changes began to appear in it which made it some- 
thing quite different. 

Liberal space was now given to accounts of performances by 
the Milwaukee German theater and the Musical Society. These 
were well done, but could have very little interest for readers 
in the outlying districts. Another new device were columns of 
very brief paragraphs, which might have little relation to each 
other in thought, and might even be separated by dashes or stars, 
but were always headed by some alluring title, such as “ Dessert ” 
(once even “A Roast for Dessert”), “Small Gun Fire,” or some 
odd nugget picked up by Loose in the course of his reading. 
Occasionally there were little pieces which might appeal to chil- 
dren, and once at least there was a condensed Novelle of Berthold 
Auerbach. 

The burden resting upon Loose’s shoulders when deprived of 
Schroeter’s assistance may be imagined. He not only contributed 
a good share of the trifles and entertainment features just men- 
tioned but had to do nearly all the serious writing for the Humanist 
himself. He was a man of wide and varied knowledge, and much 
of what he wrote was good in itself. But under the circumstances 
he could have no close contact with the readers for whom the 
Humanist was intended, and in his serious writing he was always 
in danger of going into great detail about matters far distant from 
the common man’s interest or knowledge. 

He did find a helpful collaborator in Maerklin, the speaker 
of the Socialist Turnverein, who wrote many of the contributions 
on the theater and the Musical Society, and some of those on 
natural history. He also contributed one major piece of work, 
with the astonishing title, “ The Devil and His Grandmother,” a 
dramatic sketch, as he called it, which ran through seven install- 
ments on the front page of the Humanist. In reality it was a 
satire on American life as it appeared in New York City, where 
the devil is represented as having spent most of his time. The 
contribution was left unfinished in the issue of August 28, the same 
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one in which the board of publication began threatening in a 
scare-head notice to discontinue the Humanist to all who did 
not pay up their subscriptions. 

Indeed the end of the Humanist was rapidly approaching. The 
last number of which the writer has any knowledge is that of 
October 16, 1853. It contains a statement by the president of the 
stockholders, dated October 4, to the effect that the Humanist 
would discontinue publication for about two months until the 
unpaid subscriptions could be collected. The stockholders were 
evidently disappointed in their hope, for apparently its publication 
was not resumed. 

While these events, so closely connected with Schroeter’s own 
experience, were taking place, a movement was started in Milwau- 
kee looking to a union of the various organizations in which the 

German liberals—largely Forty-eighters—were then active. A feel- 
ing had grown up among them that they were not exerting the 
influence in America to which their education and ability entitled 
them. The impetus which put life into this movement had come 
from a meeting of the Society of Free Men on the third of July 
in the current year (1853). On that occasion Dr. Aigner, a Forty- 
eighter from Vienna, had read a Declaration of Independence 
which he had composed. This was an imitation of the Declaration 
of 1776, except that in it the members of the society declared their 
independence of “the spiritual tyranny which the priests of all 
religious sects have exercised over them.” It was a clever piece 
of writing, closely following the original Declaration in its lan- 
guage and in all its details, and changed only enough to serve its 
own purpose.* 

The effect of this performance was instantaneous. Within a few 
days, on July 10, a circular letter was sent out to the liberal 
organizations of the city and the state, asking certain preliminary 
questions: Were they in favor of holding a convention to form 
a union? Would they be represented in it by sending delegates? 
When and where would they prefer to have the convention held? 
Owing to his wide acquaintance with people of liberal views out- 


* Printed complete in R. H. Koss, Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1871), 395-99. 
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side of Milwaukee, the circular letters intended for that area were 
sent for distribution to Schroeter at Sauk City. In a letter of 
August 1, he expressed his pleasure at being able to do this for 
an undertaking which would encourage those of the Free Con- 
gregations started in the preceding year which were still active, 
and might stir to new life those which were not. As a place of 
meeting he suggested Watertown as being advantageously located 
for this purpose. 

The place chosen for the convention, however, as might be 
expected, was Milwaukee, the date October 1 and 2. In due time 
the formal invitation to the convention was sent out. This con- 
tained, with other information, a statement of the number of 
delegates to which the individual societies and congregations would 
be entitled, namely, one for each twenty-five members or a frac- 
tion. The invitation had been sent out by a committee of fifteen, 
of whom five were chosen from each of three Milwaukee organi- 
zations: the Free Congregation, the Society of Free Men, and the 
Socialist Turnverein.® 

While these preparations were under way, something occurred 
which changed the whole aspect of things for the Free Congre- 
gation in Milwaukee and Free Congregations in Wisconsin general- 
ly. On Sunday, September 4, Loose, the speaker of the Milwaukee 
congregation, appeared in the meeting place of the Society of 
Free Men and formally reversed his earlier position and now 
agreed with them in opposing the payment of a salary to speakers 
of Free Congregations. Naturally he was received with open arms 

5 Ibid., 401. Koss informs us that the society last-named of these three was organized 
in 1853, as the consequence of a speech by August Willich, in which he stated in detail 
what he thought a Turnverein should be. It should not confine itself to the development 
of a sound and serviceable body, important as that is, but should aim to satisfy the intel- 
lectual needs, and devote itself especially to the creation of a just social order in the world 
as well. It was this which gave it the name, Der Sociale Turnverein von Milwaukee. 
Koss says that it grew with such rapidity that within less than a year of its beginning it 
had more than 100 active members. The strength of its appeal to the liberal-minded 
German population of Milwaukee appears from the fact that in the year of its beginning 
it was chosen as one of the three most important groups that were attempting to form 
the union. We have already met its speaker, Maerklin, as a contributor to the Humanist. 

August Willich was certainly one of the ablest and most determined among the Forty- 
eighters who came to America. If he did not come till 1853, it was because he wanted 
to be on hand when, as he expected, the revolution in Europe would break out again. 
Born of a noble family, he had cast off all the trappings and privileges of his position 
to devote himself entirely to the success of the revolution. His later life in America, 


and especially the part he played during the Civil War, has been treated in detail by 
Charles D. Stewart in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 17:131-54 (December, 1933). 
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by his former enemies, and from that time on they codperated in 
the greatest harmony.° 

Schroeter found it hard to understand this action on the part 
of Loose, who had been in complete agreement with him in this 
matter while they worked together in Milwaukee before his 
departure for Sauk City. But what seemed like a sufficient ex- 
planation soon appeared, when it became known that Loose had 
in the past been subject to occasional spells of mental confusion.’ 

Schroeter knew only too well what this change in the situation 
meant for the very existence of the Free Congregation movement 
in Wisconsin. From the records of the Sauk County congregation 
we learn that Schroeter was in Milwaukee two weeks later, and 
since he had left Duerr in charge at Sauk City during his absence, 
it is probable that he remained in Milwaukee from then till the 
end of the convention on October 2. It was no doubt owing to 
his efforts that as many as nine Free Congregations outside 
of Milwaukee sent delegates to the convention. But with every 
effort, including the Milwaukee congregation and its adjuncts, the 
Humanist Frauenverein and the stockholders of the Humanist, 
he had only twenty-five delegates out of sixty-three in the con- 
vention. On any crucial issue they would be outvoted by the 
nonreligious organizations of Milwaukee, of which a fairly large 
proportion had as many as five or six votes each.° 

In the course of the two-day session the union was duly formed. 
As the last act of the convention a committee of nine was ap- 
pointed, of whom only two were from outside of Milwaukee, to 
nominate the five members of a central committee, which in turn 
was to choose three members for each of five sections which 
were to carry on the permanent activities of the union.® 

The proceedings of the convention, containing the constitution 
of the union, its organization, and a list of resolutions setting 
forth its aim and principles, were printed in the Humanist of 


® Koss, Milwaukee, 400. 

' Blaetter, 6:75, 153. 

8A complete list of organizations present at the convention is found in the Humanist 
of October 9, 1853. 

® The five sections, with their chairmen, were as follows: Communication, Loose; Edu- 
cation. Engelmann; Gymnastics, Maerklin; Art, Balatka; Support, Schoeffler. 
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October 9. When read, these resolutions give the impression 
of nothing so much as a threshing of old straw. Even the action 
to be undertaken by the union was the same action that was 
already being performed by the individual organizations in their 
own way. And the members of the five committees which were 
to carry on its permanent activities were already engaged in them 
as their life work and would continue to do so, union or no union. 

That the union was not taken seriously, even by those who 
controlled the convention which established it, is clear from in- 
formation which Schroeter, who was a delegate in it, has preserved 
in his reminiscences. The majority vote, it appears, was regularly 
cast not for anything positive and constructive, but against it. 
A typical case was the proposal to establish a periodical which 
might represent the union and promote its interests. This was 
voted down, as was also the proposal to take over the Humanist 
for the same purpose. The chief obstructionists were the editors 
of the two leading German dailies of Milwaukee, the Banner 
and the Volksfreund. Both of them were acting from purely 
selfish motives and under the dictation of their political bosses. 
For both reasons they did not want a competitor in their field. 
If anything needed to be printed, they argued, it would be more 
convenient to have it appear in the papers which the people were 
already reading.”° 

According to Koss, this do-nothing union died a quiet death 
the year after its birth, some time in the winter of 1854-55."* He 
says that not even the date of its demise was known, and that a 
few delegates of the Free Societies of Wisconsin merely came 


together and pronounced it dead. 


©The chief manipulator of the convention was undoubtedly Schoeffler, the editor of the 
Banner. He was not, like so many of the other delegates, a naive Forty-eighter, but a 
seasoned politician, who had been in the newspaper game at Milwaukee since 1844, and 
before that at Jefferson City, Missouri. His special contribution to the convention seems 
to have the inclusion of three Milwaukee fraternal organizations with a total of fifteen 
delegates. If we look over the five sections of the union mentioned in the preceding foot- 
note, we find that the first four of these have functions which may be said to be of 
interest to the public generally, while fraternal organizations are private and exist for 
their own members. Schoeffler himself was the leading delegate of the largest of these and 
evidently the leader of the group. Without their fifteen votes he might not have been 
able to control the convention. His hostility to Schroeter dates from the preceding year, 
when Schoeffler had attempted to muzzle him and did not succeed. This time he had the 
votes to defeat him and torpedo the union at the same time. 

11 Koss, Milwaukee, 459. 
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The Free Congregation of Milwaukee, though now on good 
terms with the Society of Free Men, was so badly shaken in its 
self-respect by the desertion of its speaker, Loose, to say nothing 
of its defeat in the convention and the failure of the Humanist, 
that it began to disintegrate as an organization, and what was 
left of it lost its identity by merging with the Society of Free 
Men in May, 1854. 

Nor was the fate of the latter society any more happy. Its aim 
had always been bigness and strength rather than ideals. The 
intellectuals who were in it at the time of the convention in 1853, 
men like Balatka and Engelmann, had apparently become mem- 
bers of it when it had taken over a workingman’s club organized 
for reading and study to which they had for two years been 
lecturing. But when they found that the great bulk of its own 
large membership had little patience with lectures on science, 
history and art, they had, like others of their kind, gone back to 
their own proper vocations. 

Schroeter in his reminiscences has left us a picture of what 
occurred at its later meetings, which in substance is as follows: 


They liked debating and arguing, and even this best of all if they 
could themselves hold the floor and unburden their feelings to their 
heart’s content against things, conditions, and people that were not to 
their liking. By the coarseness of their language and behavior, and 
especially by the frivolous way in which they manhandled Christianity, 
usually referring to its founder as a bastard, they soon drove the women 
from their meetings. These Free Men displayed their “freedom” in 
their contempt for learning and art. That one must have learned some- 
thing himself in order to teach others they set down as a prejudice 
dating from some past century. This vandalism, to use Schroeter’s own 
words, in the field of the True and the Good was the much-prized 
radicalism of these “free men.” But within a few months the talkers 
had talked themselves out; their hearers were gone, and finally it bored 
them to talk to empty benches.}? 


The remnants of the society’s membership later found refuge 
in the Socialist Turnverein.*® 





Schroeter’s uninterrupted service as speaker of the Free Con- 
gregation of Sauk County extended over a period of twenty-nine 
years, from 1853 to 1882. It would require a volume to cover 


12 Blaetter, 5:174. 
18 Koss, Milwaukee, 441. 
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his work during these many years in detail, but such an account 
would be of interest only to the specialist in the history of re- 
ligious movements. For Schroeter himself, after the difficulties of 
the first years had been overcome, it was a time of uniform progress 
and achievement, in which recognition and honor came to him. 
In retrospect it seems like half a lifetime of peaceful effort, quite 
undisturbed by the ups and downs which had been his lot before 
he came to Sauk City. 

This does not mean that his life was monotonous or without 
new experiences. As to the latter, we have already seen what it 
meant for him to be a speaker and a farmer at the same time. 
But established as he now was in a slow-going rural community, 
this was all to the good. The members of his congregation were 
either farmers or well acquainted with the life of the farm, and 
he was now made familiar by actual living with their outlook 
and their view of the world. Intimacy and the feeling of a common 
lot was thus established without effort. Whatever the drawbacks, 
it was a welcome change from his recent experiences in Mil- 
waukee,** 

What Schroeter missed in these first years was the close contact 
with the wider world in his own field. After the failure of the 
Humanist, there was for nearly two years no publication to take 
its place. The small congregations which had, sometimes in groups 
of two or three, still sent delegations to the Milwaukee convention 
in October, 1853, soon dwindled to much less than half their 
number when their speakers, who were all poor men, had to 


14Tr is of some interest to compare the United States Censuses, 1860 and 1870, as 
indicating the change in Schroeter’s status during the decade. 
In 1860: the real estate consisted of 35 acres (20 being unimproved), value $2,000; 
personal property, $300. 
In 1870: the real estate consisted of 15 acres (improved), value $1,200; personal 
property, $3,000. 
In 1860:implements $130; 2 horses, 3 cows, 1 working ox, 2 swine (value of 
stock $176). 
In 1870: implements $50; 1 horse, 1 cow (value $110). 
Evidently he was no longer working the land himself, with the exception of the 
garden perhaps. For in that year he paid $80 in wages. 
In 1860: the products were corn 300 bushels, potatoes 100, butter 200 pounds, 
cheese 40 pounds, hay 9 tons, value of animals slaughtered $30. 
In 1870: the products were corn 110 bushels, potatoes 200, butter 100 pounds, 
cheese 20, milk sold 25 gallons. Value of all products $4,190. 
Since 1868 Schroeter’s salary from the congregation had been $400 a year. According 
to the Sauk County records Schroeter had $3,050 out on interest in 1880. Of this 
amount $500 was paid in 1881 and 1882; the remainder not until after his death. 
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depend entirely upon other occupations for a living. A few did 
that and continued as speakers for a time without pay. But this 
was clearly no permanent solution of the problem, though a few 
of the more firmly established country congregations lived on 
for a while even so. 

In later years Schroeter sometimes expressed regret that he had 
left Milwaukee. But with the turn things had taken there even 
before he left, it is hard to see what he could have done to 
improve the situation. If we take the long range view, we must 
conclude that the most damaging loss to the Free Congregation 
movement was the decline and disappearance of the Humanist. 
For this was in a very real sense taking the heart out of a still 
living body. 

It was therefore like the beginning of a new life when Schuene- 
mann-Pott in July, 1855, began publishing his Blaetter fuer Freies 
Religioeses Leben. He had been in America only a year, but had 
for six months now been speaker of the large and important Free 
Congregation in Philadelphia, where he had at once begun an 
intensive activity, both within the congregation and as a speaker 
traveling about the country. He had in Germany begun publish- 
ing a monthly of the same name and, like Schroeter four years 
earlier, had been banished as an alien. He held the same view 
as Schroeter on the necessity of paying the speaker a salary if he 
was to devote his whole attention to that office and accomplish 
lasting results. Being fifteen years younger, he had not had Schroe- 
ter’s experience as a political revolutionist between 1830 and 
1848. And though his radical religious activity had been carried 
on in the reaction after 1848, he had during those years been 
fortunate in having the protection of an influential patron.*® 

During the sixteen years between 1855 and 1871 the wide- 
spread activity of Schuenemann-Pott and his Blaetter were the 
central fact about which the Free Congregational movement 
gradually recovered and entered once more upon a period of 
growth, which if slower at first was for that very reason more 
soundly based than anything which had preceded it. Fortunately 


% A nobleman, named von Pott, had taken a liking to him, and had adopted him 
with the understanding that he take his name. 
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for others, the great part which he played in it seemed to leave 
him without any consciousness of superiority. It was in this spirit 
that in May, 1859, he issued a proposal for a union of the existing 
Free German Congregations and a suggested constitution for it. 
The low level to which the fortunes of the movement had fallen 
was shown by the replies to this proposal. Only three were favor- 
able—those from St. Louis, Sauk County with Dane, and Phila- 
delphia itself. Two others, one each in Illinois and Wisconsin, sent 
a negative reply, for the time being. Whatever others were in 
existence did not reply at all. Nevertheless, the union was formed. 

Then came the Civil War, during which nothing more was 
undertaken by it. But the activity of the existing congregations 
continued as before, the publication of Schuenemann-Pott’s Blzetter 
was not interrupted, and it was then that Schroeter’s reminiscences 
appeared in its pages, each instalment headed by the same signifi- 
cant title, “ After Speaking Ten Years in America for Free Men 
and Free Congregations and without Discouragement.” 

In the early sixties Schroeter also contributed to the publication 
several much condensed versions of addresses he had delivered on 
various phases of the war. Apparently it was quite a task for him 
to do this writing, and he did it only on special occasions. He was 
so preéminently a speaker rather than a writer, that in reading 
these condensed versions one gets very little idea of the freedom 
and power which according to all accounts were so characteristic 
of his oral discourse. 

Throughout these difficult years the three congregations which 
made up the union—Philadelphia, Sauk County, and St. Louis— 
stood firm, until they had come to be regarded as something excep- 
tional, like a symbol of permanence. Even when, soon after the 
war, congregations in other centers of population were rapidly 
formed and added to the list of union members, the three continued 
to occupy the place of honor.*® 

Among them all it was Schroeter, with a congregation whose 
membership was a mere fraction of that in any of the others, who 
occupied a position like that of an elder statesman to whom his 


% Among them were New York, Hoboken, Washington, the revived Free Congregation 
in Milwaukee, and the one in San Francisco, not to mention a number of smaller ones. 
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associates willingly show the respect due to wisdom acquired by 
long and unwavering service in the common cause. When after 
the war, in 1868, the first general meeting of the union finally took 
place, it was by common consent held in Sauk City. Three years 
later—Schuenemann-Pott having then recently moved to San 
Francisco—Sauk City took the place of Philadelphia as the busi- 
ness center (Vorort) of the union, and the general meeting was 
held in Milwaukee. Three years after that the triennial meeting 
was held at Sauk City for a second time. 

By 1870 the Sauk County congregation, which, as Schroeter 
tells us, did not in 1857 have even song to give cheer to its meet- 
ings, was achieving full growth in the development of its internal 
activities also. They aimed at something like the Humanist ideal, 
the exercise and refinement of the capacities with which human 
beings as such are endowed by their nature. This meant, first of 
all, not only education in the narrow sense of acquiring the 
knowledge and skill which enable them to perform the work 
of their occupation and to find satisfaction in doing it well, but 
also a grounding in their duties to themselves and to others in 
the various relationships of life. This had been inherent in the 
moral instruction which Schroeter had always given to the older 
children of the congregation. He had considered the need of doing 
this a sufficient reason for insisting upon a permanent speaker 
in each congregation. Schroeter himself was by all accounts a 
unique and inspiring teacher, and he is reported to have remarked 
frequently that he was better understood by these youngsters in 
the Thursday evening hour with them than he was by his more 
mature hearers. * 

Another aim which Schroeter had constantly before him was 
the cultivation of a taste for good literature, and especially for 
poetry. It was done, according to the practice of his day, by the 
frequent committing to memory of selected specimens and “ speak- 


A more extended activity in the formation of new congregations and the revival of older 
ones will be taken up when we reach the seventies. 

17 The information comes to me from Mrs. Clara T. Runge, who was a pupil of 
Schroeter’s when she was a girl at Sauk City. She continues as follows: ‘“‘It was his 
delight to meet his Thursday evening class of young people, to which anyone was wel- 
come. We came without the least compulsion because the Unterricht was always interesting 
and attractive—each carrying a candle. 

““Sometimes Mr. Schroeter opened the evening with a poem by a noted German poet, 
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ing” them before an audience in the most effective manner 
possible. It had a practical value too, for it enabled the older 
children as individuals to take a pleasant and conspicuous part 
in the afternoon celebration connected with the three great annual 
festivals of the congregation—Foundation Day in October, the 
birthday of Thomas Paine in January, and the Spring Festival 
in the first week of June. 

Music, of course, both vocal and instrumental, was a prime 
requisite at the celebrations, as it was in the Sunday morning 
meetings when Schroeter made his address to the congregation. 
He laid great stress upon it, and it came to be extensively culti- 
vated, especially by the younger members, some of whom became 
expert performers. Schroeter recognized its great value, even 
though he was unable to perform himself. 

It was the three great annual festivals which attracted an ever- 
growing throng of visitors from other communities and denomi- 
nations, even as far away as Baraboo and Portage, and sometimes 
from Milwaukee. The Spring Festival was an especial favorite, 
and came to be looked upon as a folk celebration by people 
generally. 

In the evening, and especially in the winter, not only at these 
great festivals, but on numerous minor occasions, there would be 
a performance of perhaps two one-act comedies, music, declama- 
tions by the children, and finally dancing and a late supper. Some- 
times, on the great occasions, not satisfied with the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday, the participants might even continue the 
gathering at three o'clock on the following day. 

There was nothing grand about all this. Though in the be- 
ginning now and then a small orchestra might be brought in from 
the outside to furnish the music, as time passed the entertainment 
was more and more, if not always entirely, supplied by members 
of the congregation itself. But anyone who wished might attend, 


or any outstanding event of the past week—a new scientific discovery, a political event of 
importance, a noteworthy book. Perhaps he would begin by asking, ‘ What religious holi- 
day was it that drew our Catholic or Protestant neighbors to their churches the other 
day?” Some youngster would know, and would answer, ‘Easter’ or ‘All Saints’ or 
‘Ascension,’ and our teacher would explain the origin and meaning of the day—even 
read short Passages from the Bible to give us an idea of the orthodox religion. ... There 
might be stories from current publications about matters of interest in nature, of “animals 
and their intelligence—more than instinct; human behavior stories exemplifying virtues. 
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in fact was invited to do so. And they came; for there was a 
simple and unfeigned heartiness about it all, which made not only 
members but all others feel welcome. Indeed it would have been 
quite contrary to human nature if the inhabitants of Sauk City 
had not felt proud of a man who had so unmistakably put their 
village on the map. 

The decade from 1870 to 1880 set a high mark for activity 
in the Free Congregations throughout the country. During these 
years the practice begun by Schuenemann-Pott, of speaking tours, 
continuing for several weeks or even months at a time, became a 
common one. They were carried on chiefly by the active younger 
men who were speakers of the congregations in the large cities 
of the East. But the other speakers also took the opportunity to 
go outside of their own congregations when one of these younger 
men was speaking there. Schroeter himself did a good deal of 
this “ guest-speaking.” The practice had this advantage that it made 
the members acquainted with a variety of speakers and helped 
to bind the whole union more closely together. One of the func- 
tions of the traveling speaker was, of course, that of spying out 
and encouraging any activity which might lead to the formation of 
new congregations, or the revival of older ones. And it extended 
the field of operation into states where it had not been known 
before. 

The Free Congregation of Sauk County was fortunate in hav- 
ing a friendly local press. For twenty-eight years, from 1858 to 
1886, the publisher and the editor of the Pionier am Wisconsin 
were among its members. Its activities were thus always assured 
of publicity. All important events, such as the three great annual 
festivals, were not only well advertised, but were often given a 
detailed report after they occurred. This accounted, at least in 
part, for the increasing attendance of visitors from other towns, 
and when an admission fee was charged it also meant an added 
income. 

One brief interruption, however, occurred during this era of 
good feeling. After the decisive victories of the Germans over 
the French in 1870, and especially after the crushing defeat of 
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Napoleon at Sedan, there appeared a sharp division of attitude 
and sentiment among the German-born in Sauk City and among 
the members of the Free Congregation. Some, like Kleinpell, the 
editor of the Pionier, were very proud of the German victories 
and overjoyed at the prospect that the German states were soon 
to be united under a single government. Others, like Schroeter, 
felt that the old dream of German unity about to be realized 
would be robbed of its value by the fact that it was being brought 
on by the aristocratic rulers, who would get so much credit for 
it as to make a government by the people themselves forever 
impossible in Germany. The only good result of Sedan, as 
Schroeter saw it, had been the immediate establishment of the 
French Republic.** 

As in the early years of the Civil War, Schroeter again pub- 
lished a condensed version of several of his addresses: One, on the 
subject just referred to, the position of the German-born American 
with respect to the Franco-German War, delivered in Septem- 
ber, 1870; one on what the world owes to the French, delivered 
a month later; and one on Cosmopolitanism, delivered at the 


annual celebration of Thomas Paine’s life and activity as a move 
in the direction of World Peace. 


When Schuenemann-Pott went to San Francisco in 1871, tak- 
ing his Blaetter with him, the Freethinker Societies of North 
America began to issue a publication of their own, the Freidenker, 
in Milwaukee. Owing to its convenient location, this now became 
the chief means of publicity for the Free Congregations in this 
section. Five years later, at the meeting in Philadelphia, the close 
codperation between the two organizations, which had much in 


18 Schroeter had made an address embodying his views, which had been criticised by 
Kleinpell in the Pioneer. Schroeter had then written out a statement of what he had said 
so far as he could recall it, and had sent it to Kleinpell as a reply to his criticism. But 
the latter would not print it on the ground that it was not the same speech. After several 
weeks copies of it, which had been printed in another paper, were widely distributed in 
Sauk City. Kleinpell then published his reason for not publishing it himself, and gave 
the names of nine members of the congregation who agreed with him that it was not 
the same speech as the one he had delivered orally. The following week fourteen other 
members of the congregation replied that the difference between the spoken and the 
written speech was inconsequential, a mere difference in the words used, as might be expected 
in an attempt to write down what one had previously said orally. They also made the 
claim that the editor’s list of members had been padded, and some of them sent him 
orders to cancel their subscriptions. Then Kleinpell concluded that the quarrel had gone 
far enough and refused to continue the discussion. After a short time the whole matter 
was forgotten, and things returned to their former course as if nothing had happened. 
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common, led to a union between them under a new constitution 
aiming more specifically at an extension of its influence to every 
sphere of public life and activity, not merely that of religion and 
what it implied. 

It was a result of this union that Schroeter was in 1880 sent 
as American delegate to the convention of Freethinkers at Brussels. 
This was naturally an event of great rejoicing at Sauk City. On 
the two days preceding his departure in August there was much 
speech-making and an endless stream of callers at Schroeter’s 
house to show their appreciation and bid him farewell on his 
journey. And when he returned on the evening of November 9, 
a torchlight procession conducted him to the United States Hotel 
for a grand dinner arranged by the Frauenverein. Shortly after 
this at the celebration of Founding Day, held a month later than 
usual owing to Schroeter’s absence, he made a report to the 
congregation on his experience at Brussels. 

Schroeter was now nearly seventy years old, and his active life 
was drawing to a close. In the summer of 1882 his health broke 
down, and for about a year it was impossible for him to perform 
his accustomed duties. He regained his health, but it was not a 
complete recovery. For two years he was able to speak on im- 
portant occasions, and with his accustomed vigor and spirit. After 
that, even this was possible only with the greatest exertion. On 
January 1, 1885, he addressed an earnest and touching plea to the 
congregation for the appointment of a younger man in his place 
to keep it from breaking up. He called this his testament to them 
in case his weak body should fail him. ‘Three months later he 
resigned the speakership. 

It was not easy for Schroeter to do this. Things all about him 
were changing so rapidly that, weak as he was, he could no longer 
adjust himself to them. Old and tried friends were dying or 
moving away, and promising young ones were ever seeking new 
fields of activity in large cities or in the new West. Even the 
snug world of Sauk County which he knew so well had of late not 
been the same. The many traveling speakers in the seventies and 
lately, during his illness, the men of other occupations, such as 
doctors, lawyers, and professors, who had come in to act as speakers 
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on subjects of interest connected with their calling or experience, 
had so accustomed the audience to variety that it may well account 
for the unwillingness of the congregation to appoint a permanent 
speaker as Schroeter’s successor. To Schroeter it seemed, as he 
said in his letter of resignation, that people were no longer will- 
ing to live a simple life for the sake of a good cause. 

It was some comfort to him when at the next annual meeting, 
in January, 1887, he and his devoted helpmate were made honor- 
ary members of the congregation. But he was not long to enjoy 
the honor; for he died on April 22 of the following year. 





This bird’s-eye view of Schroeter’s thirty-five years at Sauk City 
has passed so rapidly from one topic to the next that it has not 
given the reader a chance to see what Schroeter himself was like 
in this part of his life. For a man will not be the same in youth 
and in age, especially if his youth was troubled and his age peace- 
ful and spent among the same people. 

In the early days, as they are reflected in the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples, Schroeter’s stress was all on clear thinking and reason 
as the way to the truth. In Sauk City we find him saying: 


Not only the brain but the heart must be fed. Nothing must be 
allowed to atrophy, everything must be kept alive and active....Not 
only the brain but the heart claims its tribute, and the latter is grate- 
ful enough to repay it with interest. The more it is cheered by the 
cultivation of beauty the stronger will be its reaction upon the will 
and the deed.?® 


Again, in another connection: 


Light is not everything; if warmth is not present also, the light alone 
may become indifferent.... Yet the first purpose of the Free Congrega- 
tion must be clear thinking, for mere acceptance leads to stupidity. 
Shall we then forbid all acceptance by faith? By no means. There are 
certain questions in the field of religion, answers to which in this way 
or in that will be decisive in the shaping of our private and public 
life, in our whole attitude and character. The more clearly and definitely 
we answer such questions the more highly will the dignity and worth 
of the human being be regarded. 

At the same time we may not use compulsion in this matter. The 
Republic of the Spirit is the freest in existence. The final proof of 
the correctness of this theory would be found in its results in practice. 
If human beings actually become wiser, better, and happier as a result 


® Correspondence of 1857. 
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of the new way of thinking, it must be more refined and correct than 
the old. On the other hand, if folly, vice, and misery should as a result 
of it gain the upper hand, we would not hesitate a moment to abandon 
the new and return to the old.?° 


The two following passages present Schroeter in action as he 
appeared to those present. The first is a delightful account of a 
visit to Schroeter, kindly sent to me by Mrs. Clara T. Runge, one 
of his pupils and a member of the congregation: 


For many years before his death it was the custom of his older pupils 
to get up early on the morning of June 4 (his birthday), meet at the 
old Hall, and together walk down along the river in the dewy freshness 
of the June morning to his house. In front of it among the lilac bushes 
a song was intoned. Mr. Schroeter would appear with his welcome. 
One of us would step forward with a few words of congratulation, pre- 
senting him with a birthday gift. It might be a late volume he was known 
to have expressed a wish for, a useful piece of furniture—anything agreed 
upon among the friends as something that would be welcome—and 
always flowers. After some appreciative words from our host we would 
depart for our homes and breakfast. As we left we would sing—it might 
be the old student parting song he loved, beginning: 


Woblauf, noch gesungen im trauten Verein. 
Ade nun, Ihr Lieben; geschieden muss sein, 


while Schroeter stood by, beating time, and himself joined in its rollick- 
ing chorus. 


Finally, H. H. Kottinger, who visited Sauk City in September, 
1866, has left us this graphic account of a Sunday morning 
address by Schroeter: 


Gradually the Hall was filled by the congregation. What was my 
surprise to see the women present in as large if not larger numbers 
than the men. I was driven to the conclusion that they are equally 
capable of grasping the ideas of Humanism....The speaker appeared, 
dressed like other men, not even in a black coat, but simply and appropri- 
ately. Instead of a hymn the choir sang a chorus from Kreutzer's 
Nachtlager von Granada, and in a masterly manner. The speaker's sub- 
ject was, “Contentment in Human Life and the Means of Achieving 
It and Maintaining It.” 

The address was cheerful, good natured, often serious, deeply felt, 
eloquent. You were impressed by the truth of what he said. Even his 
digressions were good. They served for a few moments to relieve the 
previous strain on the attention of the audience. Then once more he 
held their minds fixed upon the thoughts he was bent upon expressing. 
After this there was another song, by the well-trained mixed choir. 

It was for me a new and interesting performance in the religious field. 


[CONCLUSION] 
® Blaetter, 9:107-8 (1866). 
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III. My Years of Private Practice 


FTER my term of service in the army expired, I had some 
A difficulty in making up my mind as to my course in the 
future. Whilst medicine was not my first choice, for my 
early inclination was toward civil engineering, I decided that, 
having had so much to do with it for many years, I would better 
make it my life’s vocation. I had overcome my dislike of sickness 
in general and of ghastly sights in particular; and the treatment 
of the sick and wounded had become second nature. 

I soon went to Bellevue Hospital Medical College of New 
York City, where I was graduated after two winter semesters of 
six months each; and at the end of that time I began to practice 
in Stoughton, Wisconsin, where I was fairly successful for several 
years. 

On February 6, 1872, I married Syndonia Josephine Hobbins, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Joseph Hobbins, and my cousin by mar- 
riage. Shortly afterward we moved to De Pere, Wisconsin, where 
I had a large practice, and where my sons Russell and Reginald 
H. were born. Money was very plentiful, the farmers having two 
sources of income. In addition to the usual agricultural products 
they sold all the wood they could cut, whilst clearing their farms, 
to the iron foundries and charcoal furnaces in the vicinity. All 
imaginable articles that could be manufactured from wood were 
made in the several mills and factories at Green Bay, whence they 
were shipped across the lake to various big cities. But when hard 





THIs autobiographical sketch of JAMES A. JACKSON, Sr., M.D., was written 
in the last two years of his life, during a prolonged illness. He died 
February 11, 1921. As he was unable to give this manuscript the care- 
ful final revision he desired, this has been done by his daughters, ALICE 
F. and BETTINA JACKSON. This is the final installment of Dr. Jackson’s 
autobiography. 
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times suddenly struck us in 1873, following the “Black Friday,” 
that region suffered terribly, money vanished like snow under hot 
sun, and for a long time I did not see a single dollar. All trading 
was done through means of printed “scrip,” which passed for 
money. 

For a short interval in the early 1870’s I took care of the 
practice of a colleague in Minneapolis. But I finally determined 
to return to Madison from De Pere, so sent my family by train; 
and, not willing to sacrifice the best horse I ever knew, and not 
having enough money to ship him by rail, I rode him all the 
way to Madison, for which I paid severely, being lame and sore 
for two weeks after the trip. 

I feel that I ought to pay a word of tribute to this horse. I 
bought him at Green Bay and soon found that I had an elephant 
on my hands. When saddled or harnessed, he was the best and 
most fearless horse I ever knew. Many an early morning, return- 
ing after a night's trip on horseback, I was amazed to think that 
any horse could find his way over such terrible roads in the middle 
of the night. But when he was unhitched and in the stall, he was 
a terror. The livery men would not keep him, as they were all 
afraid of him; but I found an old horseman who got along with 
him splendidly. 

He said to me, “ That air hoss of yourn is the best hoss in the 
country, but them darn fools don’t know a hoss when they sees 
him. He is so full of ginger he scares ‘em all, but you go ‘long 
and let your hoss do what he likes.” 

I found what the old man said was true, and after that:I cared 
for him myself, although it took me some time to control myself 
when he would tear a piece out of the manger or kick like blazes 
just for the mere fun of it. I could drive him twenty miles, 
afraid of nothing, and the last mile he would be as fresh as 
when we started. 

Being called out one very cold night by a farmer who had 
come about five miles on horseback, I hitched up my horse and 
cutter and started, the farmer going ahead of me. In a great 
hurry, he put his horse into a brisk run, and mine, feeling frisky 
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and full of ginger, took the bit between his teeth and started 
out at a great pace, determined to pass ahead. I shouted to the 
farmer to stop, but could not make him hear, so finally I had 
to wrap the reins around my hands, and drive the entire distance 
literally pulling the cutter along with the reins. I dared not 
slacken my hold, knowing my horse would not slow down until 
he had caught up with the other. My whole attention was devoted 
to keeping him down to a steady trot and preventing his breaking 
‘into a gallop. Luckily the road was in excellent condition, and we 
made about a three-minute gait the entire trip; but on arrival I 
was thoroughly exhausted and my hands very nearly frozen. 

While practicing at De Pere I made trips on horseback, and 
once came to a long corduroy bridge, several hundred feet of 
which were under water. I hesitated greatly to attempt the 
passage, but knowing the fearless character of my horse, I under- 
took it. The intelligent animal cautiously felt his way, snorting 
his apprehension at every step. We crossed triumphantly, which 
was more to the horse’s credit than to the rider’s good sense. But 
we returned by a different route. From my long experience with 
horses, my knowledge of drivers, and judging from the many 
accidents that I have been called upon to attend, I long since 
came to the conclusion that, as a rule, horses have more sense 
than their drivers; hence the expression, “horse sense.” 

On still another occasion a man came for me at night to go 
twenty miles to see an emergency case. I tried to get the driver 
to stop and rest his horse for a while, but he said that he could 
not, that we must hurry as fast as possible; and even while I 
dressed, he drove back and forth in front of the house. We 
started and kept on a good trot up hill and down. Several times 
I urged him to give the horse a little rest, but with the same 
answer we always speeded on. When we arrived at our desti- 
nation, I learned the explanation. A number of men, with watches 
in hand, were standing around the house, and they cheered the 
driver as he got out, shouting that he had won the bet by a few 
minutes. It seems that he had the worst balky horse in the country; 
but he had said that if he could only keep her going he could 
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make the trip in four hours. It was certainly a wonderful feat 
to make forty miles in that time. They told me that as long as 
the mare was kept going she would go till she dropped, but if she 
once stopped, nothing on earth could ever start her again. 

A good many years ago I was going to Minneapolis, and foolish- 
ly thought I would take the steamboat from Prairie du Chien, 
to which place I had driven. Not knowing at what hour the 
boat would dock, I retired, was awakened in the night and told 
to come aboard with my horse and buggy. A steep bank, covered 
with rocks, led down to the wharf where the boat lay amongst 
flaming torchlights, enough to scare the wits out of man or beast. 
I got about half way down but did not dare go any farther; so 
the mate sent up a lot of men and they literally carried the horse 
and buggy on board. A great many horses belonging to dealers 
were shipped on this boat, and mine was put among them below 
deck in a very hot, steaming place. During the night we stuck 
on a sand bar. A huge barge was drawn alongside, and all the 
horses were led onto it and fastened to a central beam running 
the entire length of the barge. It turned very cold, and I de- 
murred at having my horse taken from such a hot place to stand 
for hours in a freezing atmosphere. I talked with a number of 
the horse dealers, but none of them had courage enough to make 
a move. So I asked the mate’s permission to bring my horse back 
onto the boat. 

He said, “ Ask the captain,” which I did, and he, “Ask the 
mate.” 

After I had talked to both officers with no satisfaction, I took 
the matter into my own hands and went onto the barge, where 
the horses, stimulated by the cold, were kicking and biting like 
wild animals. Spying my own in the midst of them, I shoved 
a heavy plank across the space between the barge and the boat. 
Dodging my way among the horses, I finally untied him, led 
him to the plank, which I crossed and, standing on the boat, I 
coaxed him to follow. He gave one leap and landed safely on 
the boat, and I led him back to the warm place where he had 
been. Feeling that I had accomplished something, I returned to 
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my stateroom and undressed with a sense of great relief. Soon 
afterward I heard a thundering step, and a loud voice demanding 
“the owner of that horse.” 

Jumping up, I confronted the mate with “Here is the owner 
of that horse! What do you want of him?” 

“Who in h 1 gave you permission to move that horse?” 
was the reply. 

I said that I had asked both him and the captain and, getting 
nd satisfactory answers, I decided for myself. He wanted to know 
if I was running that boat. 

“No, but I am running that horse, and I don’t propose to 
have him ruined through such stupidity.” 

He asked if I did not think the company was good for my 
horse. 


“No, that horse is more valuable to me than your whole 
d——d company.” 

I then told him to stop his abuse, go talk to his deck hands, 
and not to bother me any more, for my horse would stay on board. 
Shoving my hand into my pocket as though I had something 
there, I finished with, “Any man who touches that horse will take 
the consequences.” Dressing myself, I went down and stayed with 
the horse, and suffice to say that he remained in the warm place 
all night. 

After practicing in Madison a number of years I decided to 
make surgery my principal line of work. I did this, not because I 
liked it, but because I had discovered that through surgery I could 
get more definite, tangible results. It was more certain and afforded 
an ampler field for individual efforts; and there was less guess- 
work about it, which I always disliked. In those days the active 
surgeon led a very energetic life. I had to prepare all my materials 
from crude supplies obtained at the stores, pack my grip with 
everything needed, and reach the patient as quickly as possible, 
often by freight, handcar, or buggy. Today every requisite can be 
purchased from large commercial houses which put them up in 
the most elaborate form ready for use. 

Of course, the practice of medicine, even in small places, is 
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now far easier and better than in those early days when modern 
conveniences were lacking. There is a vast difference between the 
doctor of those times, who had to get up in the night, when “ it’s 
nicer to lie in your bed,” and in a cold barn thaw out the bit 
with his warm breath, hitch up the horse, and drive over poor 
roads, and the modern doctor, who rides out in his closed warm 
automobile over macadamized roads. He sees his patient and re- 
turns in less time that it took the old-fashioned doctor to reach 
the case. The modern physician is less unjustly criticised, and his 
pay is better and prompter. Moreover, the former not only had 
to wait for harvest, but he was lucky to get his compensation even 
then. Too often it was the case of 


God and the Doctor we adore 

But only when in danger, not before; 
The danger o'er, both are alike requited— 
God is forgotten, and the Doctor slighted. 


To recite the commonplace, everyday events of an active prac- 
tice in the city and surrounding country would weary the reader, 
so I have therefore selected only a few occurrences which called 
for rapid judgment and immediate action. These are not given 
in chronological order but just as they recur in memory. 

I operated upon a boy who had long been a cripple from 
disease of the thigh bone. It was considered a hopeless case, but 
I felt that my reputation and future success depended upon doing 
difficult work, according to the best and latest views. I performed 
an extensive operation, removing a large amount of dead bone 
from his thigh, and he made an excellent recovery and grew 
up to be a strong man. He was one of the workmen who helped 
build my house, and I viewed with astonishment the heavy 
weights he would carry up a plank or a ladder, scarcely believing 
he was once a hopeless cripple. 

I made a trip to Iowa, where the wife of a wealthy Madisonian 
had a serious condition of the knee whilst visiting there. The 
poor woman was on the second floor of a rickety building that 
shook and jarred with every step. The doctor considered it neces- 
sary to amputate the leg, to which I demurred, saying I felt 
confident that if I had her back in Madison I could save it. They 
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said it was impossible to move her, but my army life had proved 
the possibility of almost anything. I asked her if she was willing 
to make the trial since I felt sure that I could save the limb 
in the way I described to her. She said she was but thought it 
impossible. As the stairway was scarcely more than a ladder, 
I had a narrow, firm cot made, on which we laid her. Then, 
placing the cot in the center of the floor, we attached a rope 
to each corner of it, the ropes going through pulleys fastened 
to the ceiling, and held by men standing in the corners of the 
room. A carpenter then sawed out the floor all around the cot, 
and we lowered the patient to the first floor. We transported her 
in a wagon to the cars and brought her safely home, crossing 
the Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien. She recovered, and 
had a good, useful limb. My fee of $50 was considered high; 
it would now be $500 and low at that. 

A very peculiar incident occurred when I was called to one of 
the leading hotels to see what would better be done with an 
unruly guest. When I arrived, I found a man almost as big as a 
circus giant, and very powerfully built. He was seated in a chair 
in the middle of the room, apparently defying everyone. In spite 
of the terror he inspired in the officials and bystanders, I quickly 
discovered that he himself was more terrified than anyone else. 
His actions were misunderstood, for he was trying to defend him- 
self against some imaginary, terrible menace. I saw that he was 
suffering from an attack of delirium ebriosum, which is sometimes 
seen in vigorous men as the early stage of delirium tremens. This 
is usually manifested by very violent action, but fortunately he 
was cowed by the dread of something unknown to the spectators. 
As I approached him he raised his hands to his neck, exclaiming, 
“Put it high up!” and then begged permission to pray, which 
I gave him, for I at once discerned that he was laboring under 
the delusion that he was about to be lynched by the crowd. I 
told the police authorities what I thought was the best way to 
manage him, said I would take him into another room away from 
the crowd, allay his fears, and give him a strong sleeping potion, 
to which they consented. After a few minutes I gained his con- 
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fidence and told him that I would protect him. He swallowed 
the medicine, I had the room darkened, and told him to hide 
under the bed and keep perfectly quiet, after which I locked the 
door. The crowd dispersed, and I left him in charge of two 
officers with orders to call me if necessary. 

On my next visit I found him rational after a good sleep. His 
explanation of his illusions and delusions were quite interesting. 
He acknowledged that he had been drinking, and on coming near 
the hotel saw two men standing near-by who were examining 
some papers. He thought they held the warrant for his arrest, 
and that some men who were putting up a framework close by 
were erecting a scaffold on which to hang him. He had thought 
that I was the head of the vigilance committee, and he recalled 
asking me to put the rope high up around his neck and requesting 
permission to pray. We had a hearty laugh over the whole affair, 
and I read him a good lecture, begging him to avoid getting 
drunk again, for there was no telling what might happen to him 
the next time. Fortunately, giant though he was, he was docile 
and mild. Had he been an ugly brute, there is no telling what 
would have become of some of us. 

Once, on a bitter cold night, I was called by a young, strong 
farmer to take a long trip with him into the country. We were 
within a mile of his house when the reins dropped from his 
hands and he fell onto the dashboard. I immediately grabbed the 
reins, put the horse into a gallop, and, arriving at his house, 
called for help. We restored him to consciousness before going 
inside, fearing the sudden change from cold to warmth. We 
finally saved him, but he had a narrow escape from freezing 
to death. 

I was once summoned to see a patient whose doctor met me 
with a very fine livery team and drove me from the country depot 
to the house. The roads were very muddy, and during our trip 
the doctor became excited, whipping the horses without reason, 
until we were in a full gallop, spattering my overcoat and silk 
hat, which were nearly new. Realizing that he was mentally un- 
balanced, I determined to do the driving myself, for I saw that 
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the road came to a right angle not very far ahead, and a crash 
and smash-up seemed inevitable, unless prompt action could save 
us. I jumped to my feet, tore the lines from his hands, dealt him 
a hard blow with my elbow, and ordered him to sit still, which 
he did. Devoting myself to sawing the horses down to a trot, I 
steered them carefully around the corner while they were still in 
a canter, and in a short time had them under perfect control. 
After seeing the patient I made my own way to a different depot 
and returned home. 

On one occasion I was called to the jail to deal with a man 
in a cell who was flourishing a knife and defying everybody, hav- 
ing already severely wounded one man. Dr. John Favill and I 
decided that the best thing was to turn a stream of water on him. 
The officials furnished a hose, and the stream struck with such 
force as to knock him down. Then I ordered him to hand over 
the knife, handle first, which he did, and the jailors rushed in to 
take him in charge. We changed his clothes and kept him warm, 
preventing an attack of pneumonia, and saving ourselves from the 
attacks of sentimental cranks who would have made a hero of 
him had he died. 

After I think over what I have so many times gone through 
I often wonder how the patient and I survived the ordeal. When 
called upon to perform an operation in a country house, in order 
to get through and make my train back it was necessary to utilize 
every moment of time, for which I devised a.schedule that worked 
very well. From the doctor who drove me from the depot I 
learned the nature of the case and what would probably be re- 
quired. On arriving at the house, without wasting a minute I 
would go to the kitchen, have a good fire built, put on two kettles 
of water, and a boiler half full, into which I put pitchers, bowls, 
and other dishes. Then I would pick out the best room, order 
the furniture removed, devise an operating table out of the dining 
table, use a kitchen table for instruments and dressings, the in- 
struments having already been put in a pan and boiled with the 
other things. Then I would have the family gather as many clean 
sheets and towels as they could furnish, and when short, borrow 
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from the neighbors. At night the question of light was a serious 
one, as I had to depend upon lanterns and oil lamps, often bor- 
rowed for the occasion. By this time I would be ready to see the 
patient, having saved a couple of hours by adopting this method. 

During one such operation at night three farmers each kindly 
volunteered to hold a lantern in the most favorable position. I 
had just made the incision into the abdomen when one of the men 
fainted away, letting his lantern fall to the floor. The same thing 
occurred in turn with the other two. It was imperative to go 
on with the operation, and it was necessary to have light; but 
I also had to avoid a fire or an explosion. Leaving the patient 
momentarily, I set the lanterns upright, cleansed my hands thor- 
oughly, and quickly got back to work. The assistant had some- 
what slackened in giving the anaesthetic, thereby allowing the 
patient, a strong man, to partially revive, and his movements were 
forcing his intestines through the wound. Here was a serious 
dilemma! But, pushing the contents back as well as I could, 
and forcing the ether until the patient was snoring, I resumed 
the operation. He made a good recovery, as did many others oper- 
ated under similarly difficult circumstances. 

At another time, to devise an operating table, I had to take 
down a door, rest one end on the stove and the other on a couple 
of chairs, and borrow lights and linen from the neighbors. This 
patient also recovered. I received a small fee for the operation, 
thinking that, had he been a millionaire, whom I could have 
charged much more, he would have died. 

Called to another case, Dr. Favill and I found a man with a 
broken back. We had four men to stretch out his spine, two 
tugging at the arms with pulleys, two at the legs, whilst I moulded 
the parts into position as best I could. Placing blankets around 
him, we put on a plaster-of-Paris cast from his feet to his neck, 
in which we kept him for a month. I saw this man several years 
afterward, about as well as usual. Today we expose the parts 
to view by operation, replace the bones, and secure them by 
various devices. 


For many years I was surgeon to the Chicago Milwaukee and 
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St. Paul Railway Company, during which time I treated a very 
large number of injured men, often under very trying circum- 
stances. The worst of these was the bursting of the boiler of an 
engine in the roundhouse which injured thirteen men. It was a 
bitter cold night, with a driving snowstorm, and I could get 
no vehicle to take me to the station. Gathering my materials 
in my arms, I waded my way on foot through the deep snow to 
the West Madison Depot, stopping many times to rest and get 
breath. Three of the men were mortally injured, and all that 
could be done for them was to make them as comfortable as 
possible. The others I dressed with the help of one or more local 
doctors and sent them home. I would not go through another such 
experience for any amount of money. One must bear in mind 
that we then had no telephones, no automobiles or ambulance, 
no electric lights, and no hospital. 

While surgeon for the railway, I was once notified by head- 
quarters to take an engine and go twenty miles to see an injured 
man. As the engineer was an excellent man and I felt perfect 
confidence in him, I told him to go as fast as he could without 
running off the track. We went the distance in twenty-three 
minutes, nearly a mile a minute, which is some speed for a freight 
engine. We went so fast I thought we should surely leap the 
track, and it was a curious experience to round a curve while 
apparently going straight ahead. 

On arrival the engineer jumped off first, told me to step down, 
and helped me to the ground, still holding onto me, which I 
understood when I turned dizzy and could not stand up alone. 
He laughingly said he knew what was going to happen, as that 
was the usual result of one’s first ride on a fast engine. 

I found the man badly injured in one arm and one foot. The 
arm had to be amputated, but the foot was treated conservatively 
after I brought him home. He retains it to this day and has 
been switch-flagman ever since. One of our engineers was caught 
under an overturned engine, and subjected to the heat of escap- 
ing steam. We extricated him and brought him back to Madison, 
but the poor man succumbed after a few hours. 
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Among other interesting cases occurring in my practice was 
that of a young man who was injured during a Fourth of July 
celebration in a neighboring town. On the top of an anvil they 
had placed an iron ring about four inches in diameter, two and 
one-half inches in depth, and one-fourth inch in thickness. Filling 
the ring with gunpowder, they placed another anvil on top of it 
and then ignited the powder. During the explosion that followed 
the ring was burst in halves, one of which they traced down the 
road, but the other they could not find. The young man was 
hurt in the hand and in the upper part of one thigh, where there 
was a small wound about one inch in length. This had refused 
to heal, in spite of all treatment, and six months later, when I 
first saw him, was still discharging pus. I instantly had a pre- 
monition that I should find the other half of that ring, but kept 
my own counsel, because it seemed too absurd to think that it 
could have gone through such a small opening. 

On exploration I soon came in contact with a mass of iron. It 
had passed all the important blood vessels, wound itself around 
the bone, and was so firmly fixed that I did not dare try to 
extract it from the front, for fear of damage to these large blood 
vessels. I finally decided to make an incision behind, and it took 
the combined efforts of Dr. Lewis and me to loosen the mass and 
finally extract it. It proved to be the other half of the ring, 
and weighed a trifle less than one-half pound. I also found some 
loose pieces of cloth that had been carried in, and a pus cavity 
which I cleaned out. The young man made a prompt recovery, 
but I have never yet been able to explain to myself how such a 
large mass could have gone through such a small wound and 
embedded itself so deeply and firmly. 

When going on a long trip with a team one very dark night, 
I took a young man with good eyes, as better security against 
getting lost, which disagreeable event often occurred. On our 
return we could not see the horses, who at last stopped of their 
own accord and refused to go farther. On getting out I dis- 
covered that we were on the railroad track and were caught in a 
cattle guard. Realizing the terrible plight we should be in if 
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a train came along, and fortunately seeing a light in a near-by 
house, I rushed up and got the farmer to come out with a lantern 
and help extricate us. We backed up until we reached the high- 
way and felt very thankful for our narrow escape. 

A large proportion of a surgeon’s cases are of a depressing and 
tragic nature, straining his nerves to an extreme degree. At one 
time I was called upon with Dr. Fiske to make a post-mortem 
examination of a man killed at one of the sawmills. We went 
into a roughly built room, the floor of which was strewn with 
shavings and other loose material, and underneath which ran 
the millrace. There was a hole two or three feet wide in the floor 
over the running water. Through the center of this room ran a 
huge steel shaft, to which a pulley-wheel was attached, and the 
pulley-belt hung loosely over the shaft. We found nothing but 
scattered remains of the upper half of his body, and I said to the 
foreman, “ The lower part of his body must be down in the water.” 
After a few minutes’ search, we lifted up through the hole what 
remained of the poor fellow. It was inconceivable to me how 
such a thing could happen with nothing in the way of machinery 
but a smooth piece of revolving iron. The foreman said that 
any loose piece of clothing that touched that shaft would be 
whirled around at terrific speed, carrying the victim with it. 

After consultation with a number of doctors I was called on 
to perform a delicate emergency operation upon a child during 
the night. Having made the incision, I found to my consternation 
that my sponges used for mopping the blood were missing. I 
held a compress over the wound while one of my confreres 
hastened to the nearest drugstore and procured another lot. After 
the operation I held a conference, the main question being, “ Who 
stole the sponges?” I said, “ Anyone who, for the sake of em- 
barrassing me, will jeopardize a child’s life, is a murderer!” I 
knew very well who had taken them, but, being unable to prove 
it, had to keep still. 

On one occasion, just as I was about to amputate a man’s leg, 
one of the doctors sneaked up behind me and, grasping one of 
my knives, made a long, deep cut in the patient’s leg. Why he 
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did this will always remain a mystery to me. Immediately I packed 
the wound with gauze, put on a bandage to stop the profuse 
haemorrhage, and then ordered him out of the room. Luckily, it 
proved to be only a temporary annoyance and did not interfere 
with what I had planned to do. 

Compelled one night to operate for the arrest of haemorrhage 
from one of the large, deep blood vessels of the neck, I had not 
proceeded very far when the electric lights suddenly went out 
and disastrously left us, like Moses, in the dark. After much delay 
we secured some lamps, by the aid of which I found and tied the 
bleeding vessel. 

I was once called to a neighboring town where a young man 
had been run over by the train. I found him nearly dead, with 
one arm and one leg completely crushed. I devoted a number of 
hours to keeping life within him, by the aid of morphine, stimu- 
lants, and heat applied to his whole body; and when the moment 
arrived which I thought most favorable for surgical aid, I said 
to the father, “The crowd has been advising me all day as to 
what I ought to do, but I care nothing for their opinion. You 
and I will settle the question as to what shall be done. Do you 
wish me to allow him to go on and die, or to do what I can to 
save his life? ” 

He wanted to know if I could save either limb, and I told him 
they were crushed beyond all hope of saving, and that there was 
nothing to do but amputate both arm and leg. He asked how 
much hope there was, and I said, “ Without operation -there is 
no hope whatsoever, and with amputation perhaps one chance 
in fifty.” 

He replied, “ We'll give the boy that one chance.” 

Amid crude surroundings and with inadequate help it was a 
formidable undertaking. I knew I must work against time or the 
effort would be useless. I amputated both limbs, and in forty-five 
minutes the patient was back in bed and on the road to recovery, 
having stood the operation very well. I met him some time after- 
ward wearing artificial limbs and did not recognize him. I laid 
the matter before the railway company, who gave him an easy 
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position on the road, with a good salary. Some years afterward 
he married, reared a family, and earned more money than he had 
before the accident. So often have I seen men do well after 
physical misfortune that I sometimes think a bodily deformity, 
instead of being a handicap, actually stimulates them to greater 
effort. Thus Demosthenes, who, conquering his speech defect by 
talking with his mouth full of pebbles, became a great orator. 

A busy practitioner lives a kaleidoscopic life, happy when he 
brings a much-loved member of a family back to perfect health 
after a serious sickness or restores a mangled limb to its former 
usefulness. Though many of the scenes that a surgeon witnesses 
are truly tragic, sometimes there are comical occurrences. 

Once, when I had reduced an old fellow’s dislocated shoulder 
and was paying my last visit, they asked me the amount of my 
bill. I told them, $20. 

The wife grew excited and stamped furiously around the room, 
shaking her fist in the old man’s face. “Tventy tollars! Tventy 
tollars! Oh, Yacob, better you die! ” 

She made the old man, a visiting friend, and me laugh tremen- 
dously at her antics. Deciding that the show was worth the price, 
I cut the fee $5.00. 

On one trip while I was in the patient’s house the team which 
had brought us got loose and started home of its own accord, so 
the farmer hitched up his own horses to drive us to the village. 
We overtook our team about five miles distant, standing quietly 
with no trace of damage, directly in front of the ferry by the 
river. How that team found its way through the open fields and 
narrow gates, by which we had come, will always remain un- 
explained. 

On another trip, having to go twelve miles out, see the patient, 
and return in time to catch a train for a second call, I asked the 
liveryman if he could make it in an hour. He said he could. I 
jokingly told him to hitch up, and if he did not make it, I would 
not pay him. He chose a spanking team, we arrived at our 
destination five minutes short of the hour and returned just in 
time for me to make my train, which was ready to pull out 
from the depot. 
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One very cold night, after a hard ride of seventeen miles over 
a bad road, I found the usual serious case demanding an imme- 
diate operation, amidst the usual forlorn surroundings. I worked 
right in the kitchen near a stove, the front of which was worn 
out and the hot coals were heaped up around the iron hearth. 
The case proved worse than I had anticipated from the description 
sent me; and not having all the necessary equipment, I had to 
improvise as I went along, boiling the materials in a dipper 
on the hot coals, the only available method. A clever little hunch- 
back gave the anesthetic; and after getting through I believed the 
man must die under such circumstances. The dwarf, who fur- 
nished most of the brains for the family, asked what my bill was. 

I said, “Well, the poor fellow will die, and I feel sorry for 
the widow; give me $75, wait—give me $50. I can’t bear to 
think of taking money from the poor woman.” 

The little fellow, with a knowing look, replied, “ Vell, suppose 
ve vait, and venn he lifs ve gifs you $75; and venn he dies ve 
gifs you $50?” 

“No, give me the $50 now, and that will settle it,” for I did 
not think there was any hope for the poor man. He made a good 
recovery, however, and I always felt that the hunchback got the 
better of me. Of course, if the patient had been a millionaire, 
whom I could have charged a thousand dollars, he would most 
surely have died. 

Called one night to a wealthy farmer. who had been in an 
accident, I found him lying down and pretty “full,” his injured 
right arm lying helpless by his side. The only other persons in 
the house were a friend, nearly as helpless as he, who was trying 
to hold a light which I feared would fall any minute, and the 
housekeeper, a large heavy woman. 

When I began to manipulate the injured arm, the patient 
roused and tried to strike me with the other. I have many times, 
unwillingly, been in disagreeable situations; but duty often compels 
one to act, when inclination would gladly shirk the responsibility. 
Grabbing him by the throat, I pushed him back on the bed and 
shouted for the housekeeper, who realized the situation at once 
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and very willingly aided me. I told her to tuck his well arm 
under his back, and then sit right down on his body, which she did. 
He could not move and was utterly helpless. Then I reduced 
the fracture, put it in splints, and, giving the housekeeper direc- 
tions, promptly left the house. The patient followed me some 
distance down the road, begging me to stop and take a drink 
with him, but next day he sobered up, and we got a good result. 

One of the most laughable incidents that I recollect was the 
story that Dr. I used to tell me. I was called to X , a 
neighboring village, to attend a patient who had a badly crushed 
lower limb. I promptly decided that amputation was necessary 
to save his life, and proceeded to operate, with the assistance of 
four other doctors whom I met in consultation. Dr. I was 
the best story teller I ever knew, because he could imitate various 
dialects perfectly. 

The next day, referring to the four consultants whom I had 
met in the case, he said he had seen Dr. A , a very demure 
man, who greeted him with, “Good morning, good morning; 
we had a very serious time out at X yesterday; I had to 
amputate a limb.” 

“Ts that so? Well, I hope the case will do well.” 

In a little while he met Dr. B——, who was light-hearted and 
jovial, with a sprightly step. “Good morning, good morning; 
I'm pretty busy these days; I had to cut off a leg yesterday at 
our place.” 

“Is that so?” said Dr. I . “Why, that’s awful! Two legs 
cut off in your village in one day! Well, I hope the patient gets 
well.” 

Pretty soon he met Dr. C , who talked in a very serious, 
judicial way. “Good morning, good morning; my surgery is in- 
creasing. I went to X and amputated a leg yesterday.” 

“Why, is that so?” replied Dr. I . “Three legs in X 
removed in one day? That's perfectly terrible! Anyhow, I hope 
the patient gets well.” 

After a while he met Dr. D——, who was a large, pompous 
German with a loud voice. “Guten Morgen, Doctaire. I haf 
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large zurgical bractice dese days. Gestern I goes me out by X—— 
und I takes me off a leg.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Dr. I . “That's the most 
awful thing that I ever heard! Four legs off in X in one 
day!” 

He then met a little German from X , who said, “Guten 
Morgen, Doctaire. Ve haf bad times in our blace Gestern. Dr. 
Yaxon comes out dere und takes.... 

“Now, look here,” said Dr. I , “If you're going to tell 
me that Dr. Jackson came out to X and took off a leg, 
you're a d——d liar! Five legs in a little place like X in 
one day is too much, and I don’t believe it!” 

The patient made a good recovery, and I got the fee for the 
work. 

After years of experience and renewed assurance it amuses me 
to recall how often I asked myself whether I would adopt the 
new system, called “the antiseptic method,” or drop it as a new- 
fangled theory. Dr. Henry B. Favill, son of Dr. John, and I had 
a great many discussions pro and con, and we were for a long 
time in a state of indecision. Our efforts often failed because we 
did not yet understand the true principles. One day an Irish 
woman fell from a chair and, striking against the sharp edge of 
the back, received a long wound in the groin. We did our best 
to apply the new method which, however, today, would seem 
somewhat crude. But to our surprise and gratification, the wound 
healed rapidly by what was then called “first intention,” that is, 
closing at once without inflammation or discharge. 

At our last visit she said, “ And phwat is your bill, Docther? ” 

I replied, “Oh, I guess $20.” 

She exclaimed, “Oh, Docther, dear, ye’ll not charge a poor 
woman that much whin ye know the wound never baled a par- 
ticle,’ meaning that the wound had healed at once, instead of 
after a long delay, with many dressings and much suffering. Think- 
ing that it was her own good Irish blood that was responsible 
for the rapid cure, she had thus deprecated our successful efforts. 

Dr. Favill and I roared with laughter, and I said, “Well, 
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Favill, that’s worth $5.00, so we'll make it $15.” 

She paid this amount at once, to her own satisfaction and our 
amusement. 

Gratifying and promising as the result was to us in this case, 
we were not yet wholly convinced. It may have been that the 
Irish woman was right, and the happy result was due to the healthy 
condition of her blood. We were still in the experimental stage, 
and in our ignorance made many false moves in employing the 
new method. Sometimes we succeeded and sometimes we failed, 
which left us in doubt as to our future course; but soon a case 
occurred which convinced us that the new method was full of 
promise and the one that we must adopt. 

A man was so hurt that one of the smaller joints was laid 
open. In the old days the immediate healing of an open joint 
was practically unknown. Determining that this should be the 
deciding case, I dressed the wound according to the new method 
and to the best of my ability. It closed at once, with complete 
restoration of function, and ever since I have invariably employed 
the modern antiseptic or the aseptic method. 

About this period Dr. Charles Parks of Chicago, a fine surgeon 
and a thorough gentleman, came up to perform an operation at 
Madison. He selected Drs. Henry B. Favill, John M. Dodson, and 
me as assistants. I put all his instruments into a large pan, 
and when he asked me what I meant by so doing I said, “I am 
going to boil them.” He had not yet adopted the new method, 
and declared, “I will not have any of that nonsense!” I told 
him we were convinced that the modern method of operation 
was the only one to adopt, and that none of us would assist him 
unless we had our way in the matter. After some argument he 
finally consented, regarding it, however, in the light of a “hum- 
bug.” 

When I met him some years afterward, he was profuse in his 
thanks for our having converted him, stating that his wonderful 
success during the years after he had adopted the new method 
was astonishing to him, and that he had became a thorough 
convert. After many years of familiarity with the modern system 
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of operative surgery, all this appears like a fairy story. We were 
making an honest search for truth, but the “way was dark, and 
we were far from home,” like children crying in the night. Since 
then the advances made have been so rapid and numerous that 
it is hard for the average practitioner to keep abreast of the times. 
Formerly, medical journals arrived only weekly or monthly, and 
the reading of them was looked forward to with great interest. 
Now our desks are littered with periodicals containing the latest 
articles on all the new theories and practices, and are illustrated 
with diagrams of the latest technique in surgery. 

A marked illustration of the change from old to modern 
methods is seen in the difference between the former way of 
reducing dislocations and the present one. I remember the first 
reduction of a dislocated shoulder that I ever saw. Four or five 
doctors secured the man firmly against a doorjamb; they then 
attached pulleys to his arm, and two or three of them pulled 
with great force until they had put the bones in proper position. 
The same method was applied to dislocations of the hip joint, 
save that greater force was required. Since then I have many 
times reduced powerful men’s shoulders by a few simple move- 
ments under ether, according to Kocher’s method; and I have 
seen my son, Dr. R. H. Jackson, reduce the hip in a similar manner. 

Among the difficulties of operating in a private house was the 
decision as to what anesthetic should be employed; and often it 
was necessary to make use of untrained assistants. I have often 
had to face this dilemma where there was an open fire in a stove; 
for if I gave chloroform the room would soon be filled with a 
poisonous gas, due to the action of the heat, thus endangering the 
patient and forcing me to go outside every few minutes to get a 
breath of fresh air. On the other hand, if I administered ether, 
there was risk of an explosion from the same source. All this 
added to the anxiety and responsibility of doing operations under 
such circumstances. 

A vicious custom, known as “ fee-splitting,” gradually found its 
way into the practice of surgery, tending to demoralize and com- 
mercialize the practice of medicine. When a doctor brought a 
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patient to a surgeon for operation, the latter was expected to 
divide his fee in a ratio agreed upon with the former. This was 
not universal, for many upright men refused to enter into any 
such bargain; but the extortion increased to such an extent that 
it became necessary to put a stop to it. In Wisconsin we suc- 
ceeded in securing legislation against it, and by that means put 
an end to the evil practice. This example was followed quite 
generally throughout the country, to the extent that the best 
medical societies exacted a promise from each member that he 
would not engage in any such compact. 

I have always been interested in finding out why Nature does 
certain things. A number of years ago I took my youngest son 
with me on a trip to North Dakota, and in order to show him the 
Mississippi River we went by way of Prairie du Chien and visited 
Dr. W. T. Pinkerton, who was at the head of a sanitarium there. 
During the night a terrific hailstorm occurred. The stones strik- 
ing the metal roof sounded just like continuous musketry firing 
on the field of battle. The lights went out, and we were in the 
dark for some time. Next morning, when we went out to estimate 
the extent of the damage, the ground was white, being literally 
covered with hailstones, from the size of marbles to hens’ eggs. 
The grounds around the sanitarium, so attractive before the storm, 
were now a scene of desolation. All the foliage, the buds and 
blossoms on the fruit trees and shrubbery, and the flowers were 
destroyed and scattered around. A great number of young birds 
lay dead on the ground, pelted to death or frozen. All the windows 
facing the storm were broken, and the streets were badly dam- 
aged. I could not help thinking how kind Nature is at one time, 
when everything is reveling in balmy atmosphere and life every- 
where is happy and exultant; and how the next moment she is so 
inexorable and cruel. She knows no mercy, and everything must 
be subservient to her laws. While basking in the sunlight and 
receiving her bounteous gifts, one is glad to be alive; but to be 
caught in the path of her relentless fury is a different matter. All 
natural catastrophes that bring disaster to the human race show 
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that Nature, while prodigal on one hand, is equally destructive 
on the other: 


So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life. 
In other words, while Nature takes care of the species, the in- 
dividual must look out for himself. 

In North Dakota, “the breadbasket of the world,” I had my 
first glimpse of the immense fields of wheat; and when we reached 
the Missouri River I could imagine the argosies of the future 
laden with the rich products of the Northwest carried down this 
great highway to the ocean and thence to all parts of the world. 
As I gazed upon its waters an old song which I knew as a boy 
came to my mind: 


To the West, to the West, to the land of the free; 
Where the mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea. 

Among the old-time doctors with whom I was well acquainted 
were Drs. Joseph and William Hobbins, Dr. John Favill, Dr. 
Philip Fox, Dr. A. J. Ward, Dr. J. J. Brown, and Dr. Edward 
Heath. We used to meet at one or another of our offices, and 
there organized the first Dane County Medical Society. Some 
years later, with the earnest help of Dr. Charles Sheldon and me, 
this developed into a very flourishing institution; and only a few 
years ago at one of our meetings we gathered together nearly 
all the best men of the county, including many professors of the 
University of Wisconsin. I was elected president, and held 
the chair through numerous terms of office. We afterward or- 
ganized the Central Wisconsin Medical Society, which embraced 
the counties surrounding Dane. This developed into a successful 
association, of which I had the honor of being elected president 
several times. I made many addresses and read many papers be- 
fore each of these societies, taking much interest and great delight 
in attending the meetings held in Madison or the neighboring 
cities, feeling that I was not only giving, but also receiving. 
Of course, like all medical men who want to keep up with the 
profession, I also became a member of the State Medical Society 
and the American Medical Association. 
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Of the residents who were here during the early years of my 
career in Madison a few are still living, among whom are Captain 
A. A. Bird, Mr. Krumm, L. S. Hanks, Dr. Charles Vilas, W. A. P. 
Morris, and Melville Clark. Of course there were others, but I 
do not recall their names. Professor Rasmus B. Anderson, though 
somewhat younger, has long been a friend and neighbor, whom 
I personally respect for his scholarly attainments. 

In 1887, being very tired and in need of a rest, I made a trip 
to Europe with Dr. Nicholas Senn of Chicago. There was even 
then a possibility of a general European war. Owing to some 
red-tape complication, absurd as it may seem, there was some ques- 
tion as tO my exact status as an American citizen, owing to my 
failure to find my stepfather’s second citizenship papers. Knowing 
the thoroughness with which men are claimed by European govern- 
ments to do duty in time of war, I felt that I should run no 
possible risk. I therefore obtained from Washington, through 
Secretary of State B——, a special protection as an American 
citizen. In order to make assurance doubly sure, I applied to 
Governor Rusk for a state guarantee of a similar kind. He had 
a state paper made out, duly signed by himself and other officials, 
to which was added the great seal of Wisconsin. 

As he handed me the document he said, “Jimmy, if any of 
the nations of Europe molest you, telegraph me, and I'll call out 
the Governor’s Guard immediately.” 

My fears were wholly ungrounded, as I never was interfered 
with in the slightest degree. 

We visited many of the large cities and provincial towns of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, including 
Bohemia, and enjoyed everything. In Edinburgh, in front of the 
hotel there was a large enclosed area below the level of the street. 
Seeing locomotives passing back and forth, I concluded it was a 
switchyard, and demurred, saying that I never could sleep in such 
a noisy neighborhood; but the porter said I would not hear it in 
the night at all. Reluctantly Dr. Senn and I engaged rooms, but 
we heard no noise during the night; for with the best of roadbeds, 
low pressure locomotives, and subdued signals, I was quite undis- 
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turbed. It seems to me that this system should be adopted in 
this country, but I believe average Americans do not object to such 
noises. 

Aside from obtaining rest, my principal object was to perfect 
myself in surgery, to which branch of medicine I had been devoting 
myself for many years. Previous to that time I had the antiquated 
idea that surgery was more or less a “rough and ready” type of 
work, to be gotten through with as quickly as possible and by the 
shortest route. But this trip opened my eyes to the requirements 
of modern surgery, and I soon learned that it was a serious and 
methodic affair, requiring definite and delicate dissection of the 
parts, so that everything could be carefully identified, and the 
operation performed secundum artem, according to a skillful tech- 
nique, but not with undue haste. In other words, I then learned 
that the success of modern surgery was largely due to careful 
technique, and that the best surgeons no longer followed the tradi- 
tions of authority, but adopted the ways and methods of younger 
men who have done so much to develop this art and science. 
Indeed, so great has been the advance that the success of modern 
surgery, with its constantly diminishing death rate, has been due 
to the adoption of scientific methods. 

I never tired of witnessing the best men operate. At one 
hospital in Germany I stood for nine consecutive hours, watching 
every movement during the operations. Dr. Lange, of New York 
City, introducing me to a number of the men who were astonished 
at my perserverance, dubbed me “ Bloody Jackson from the West.” 

I found the French very skillful and artistic in their work: The 
German surgeons were very thorough in all they undertook, but 
their ways seemed to me somewhat cumbersome. The English 
operated as though they understood the matter thoroughly, and 
in a light-hearted, carefree manner, seeming to suffer very little 
from strain and anxiety. My general conclusion was that the 
educated, thoroughly trained American surgeon is the equal of 
any. He is very alert, full of ingenuity and originality, quick to 
discern the exact condition, and rapidly adapts himself to circum- 
stances. The great trouble in this country has been that the 
colleges graduate large numbers of incompetent men, whose work 
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could not withstand critical inspection. This condition is being 
rapidly improved through the efforts of colleges and leaders of 
medical societies, which are constantly raising the standard of 
requirements. 

Years ago, operations were so dreaded by the public that a man 
who acquired any reputation as a surgeon was very likely to be 
given some uncomplimentary nickname. Once, a torchlight pro- 
cession was passing my house, and the indignation of my boys 
was greatly aroused when it halted and gave three cheers for 
“ Jackson, the butcher,” which I took as a great joke. 

There has been a steady stream of Jacksons attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for over twenty-five years, my sons and 
daughters; and now my grandchildren will soon begin to enroll. 
At one time my friend Professor Alexander Kerr said to me, “ You 
have been a missionary for the university for a long time.” 

During my residence in Madison I have seen the capitol rebuilt 
several times, from the original small, square stone structure of 
the early days to the magnificent building as it now stands. 
Through these years I have known personally nearly every gov- 
ernor, from Governor Barstow of early days, to the present 
incumbent, Governor Philipp. Of all these officials I recall with 
greatest pleasure “ Jerry” Rusk, my near neighbor for some years. 
During the building of the second capitol an entire wall collapsed, 
injuring many workmen. With a number of other doctors I suc- 
ceeded in rescuing some of them, whom I afterward had under 
my care. 

The history of the Madison hospitals reveals a story of develop- 
ment from the crude and imperfect to the complete efficiency of 
the present day. Before the hospital era we had to billet our 
patients as best we could, with more or less unwilling hosts, some- 
times hiring the hotel bellboy to give medicine to a patient at 
certain times during the night. We had difficulty in securing 
accommodations for sick or surgical cases, one of the chief com- 
plaints being that the strong disinfectants we were then using 
disturbed the household by their penetrating odors, to the great 
disgust of other roomers. 

The first effort at establishing a hospital was made by some 
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Catholic sisters, Dr. Philip Fox, and me. The city offered to 
help us, but there was so little of the hospital spirit abroad in the 
land that we had to give up the undertaking; yet I am sure that 
had we stuck to it we should have made a great success. The next 
in order was a private institution erected and run by Dr. W. W. 
Gill, which was fairly successful, but was finally given up. A 
Mrs. Hays then rented a dwelling house and transformed it into 
a small hospital, which prospered for a number of years. The 
next move for something better was started through the energy 
of Mrs. Joseph W. Hobbins, assisted by Mrs. Joseph Jastrow and 
the first Mrs. Burr W. Jones. Mrs. Hobbins, realizing the great 
need for a hospital, decided that Madison should have one, no 
matter what the cost. With great sacrifice of time and expenditure 
of energy, this committee first rented a large house on North 
Hamilton Street, incorporated the Hays Hospital, and reorganized 
on a larger scale. Later they purchased a site, had plans worked 
out, and the present Madison General Hospital was erected. The 
city of Madison owes these three women deep gratitude for their 
indefatigable’ efforts in establishing this hospital, the first large 
one here. It has been successfully run ever since, and a large 
addition has been erected, mainly through the efforts of Professor 
Charles R. Bardeen, Dean of the Medical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and my son, Dr. Reginald H. Jackson. This 
institution has been run to full capacity most of the time, and has 
been of immeasurable benefit to the city of Madison and the 
surrounding territory. The Catholic sisters have also built a modern 
hospital, which has been successful. But so great have become 
the interest in the hospital and the recognition of its immense 
benefit, that the demand for hospital care has greatly exceeded 
the supply; and there is ample opportunity for the maintenance 
of another large modern hospital at Madison, which is already 
contemplated by the Methodists. 


[CONCLUSION] 
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Local History. How to Gather It, Write It, and Publish It. By DON- 
ALD DEAN PARKER. Revised and edited by Bertha E. Josephson. 
(Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
1944. Pp. xiv, 186. $1.00.) 

The history of the United States has not yet been written. None 
of the works bearings such names as “ History of the United States,” or 
“American History,” or “Growth of America,” have any warrant to so 
ambitious a title. At best, these volumes are histories of public affairs, 
histories of the national government, or histories of large, nationwide 
movements. They are not histories of the United States for the United 
States is something more than nationwide economics, national politics, 
and the national government. The United States is a congeries of 
regions, a conglomeration of communities, an endless assortment 
of individual—and often individualistic—localities. The real history 
of the United States is the composite story of these communities, and 
it cannot be written until the history of each locality has been 
composed. 

The study of local history is, by all odds, the most fascinating and 
fruitful phase of historical scholarship. Here, the student gets down 
to bedrock, sees personalities without the glamour that distance and 
prestige give “national” figures, meets social forces in their elemental 
form, studies politics in the backrooms where policies are formed, 
and learns economic principles in watching men dicker over a horse- 
trade. The local historian is privileged to gaze into the very foundation 
stones of American society, and to grow in wisdom as he learns to 
perceive the infinite in the infinitesimal. 

It was with real appreciation of both the needs and the joys of 
local history that the Social Science Research Council appointed a 
committee to study methods of encouraging more workers in the 
field. The first result of their efforts is a handbook, carefully compiled 
and edited, giving complete and detailed instructions for the gather- 
ing of local historical material, its writing, and its publication. The 
book is addressed to the amateur, to the novice in historical study, 
to the high school teacher and his students, to woman’s clubs, librarians, 
or anyone else who wishes to venture into the promising avenues. 
But the expert historian can find helpful suggestions in its pages. 
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Local History begins with a description of historical sources and 
with instructions how to use them. There are sections on directories, 
travel accounts, diaries, letters, and sermons. There are chapters on 
newspapers, public records, business records, and church records. There 
are instructions on note-taking, on bibliographies, footnotes, and on 
literary composition. And finally, there are a number of suggestions 
on publishing local history. 

This excellent volume should do more than instruct and guide the 
novitiate. It should inspire every high school teacher, every county 
and local historical society, and many an intelligent and literate citizen 
to start work on some locality or on some aspect of local history. 
There is work to be done in the vineyard, and with this book in his 
hands, none can plead that he knows not how to labor. 

University of Wisconsin WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


Call It North Country: The Story of Upper Michigan. By JOHN 
BARTLOW MARTIN. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1944. Pp. xiv, 
281. $3.50.) 

Several years ago, a writer in the Michigan History Magazine 
lamented the dearth of literature on Upper Michigan. Since then the 
current “regionalism” has discovered the Upper Peninsula, and it 
is a first-rate subject; it is clearly defined geographically and it pos- 
sesses distinct racial and economic patterns along with a varied and 
dramatic landscape. As a region it has, more than any other part 
of the mid-continent, flavor, color, and tradition. So, in very recent 
seasons such books as Stewart Holbrook’s Iron Brew, Angus Mur- 
doch’s Boom Copper, Robert Traver’s Troubleshooter, Chase and 
Stellanova Osborn’s Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Htawatha, and Grace Lee 
Nute’s Lake Superior have given the upper province of Michigan as 
lively a press as any portion of America. Now, in Call It North 
Country, John Bartlow Martin has told the “story” of Upper Michi- 
gan with inclusive grasp and unflagging vitality. 

Like its title, Call It North Country is a familiar, friendly, engaging 
book. Its author, a native of the tamer country of southern Ohio 
and Indiana, fell under the spell of Upper Michigan on his wedding 
trip. That, too, became a love affair, and he has written a book 
full of ardor and admiration. He likes the loneliness of the North 
Country, he likes its tough-fibred people, he likes its violent boom- 
town past, and he even likes its empty ghost towns of today. Though 
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a bit gaudy in places, his writing is generally discriminating in its 
appraisals and honest in its affection for a hard country and a primi- 
tive way of life. 

This book is a social and economic history of the kind that has 
developed in the regional writing of recent years. A professional 
historian may grow impatient with its impressionism, its lack of 
historical sequence, and its subjective coloring, but these very quali- 
ties win for it a wider audience than formal history can command. 
Mr. Martin is entirely successful in his blending of past and present, 
of geography and economics, of broad historical movements and a 
writer’s feeling about them. 

The author says that the whole Lake Superior region has been 
neglected by historians (his book was written before Grace Lee Nute’s 
definitive Lake Superior had appeared), and he goes about providing 
some of that neglected history in terms of people. In his pages are 
many portraits, some more notable than others, but all likelife, graphic 
and closely related to the North Country. There are men like William 
Burt, government surveyor, who found the first iron in the peninsula; 
Philo Everett, who developed the pioneer iron mine; Peter White, the 
founder of the first iron empire; and the later iron and lumber 
barons—Samuel Livingstone Mather, John M. Longyear, George Orr, 
George Washington Earle, and Henry Ford. Along with these notables 
appear the anonymous men, the timber cruisers, lumberjacks, mine 
captains, game wardens, and bartenders—men who have lived with 
the country through its grim seasons and its economic ups-and-downs 
and would not trade it for any country less severe. 

Altogether Mr. Martin presents a living portrait of a land and 
its people. And it is a very American story in its sequence of dis- 
covery, development, the exploitation of the greedy years when for- 
tunes were made for stockholders and speculators in cities a thousand 
miles away, and then the decline and the collapse. The author is not 
sure whether the North Country is finished industrially, or whether 
a vacation trade may restore it to prosperity, but he is sure that the 
map and the “story” of America would be considerably poorer with- 
out that big, rough, lonesome land between the cold waters of Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. 

Miami University WALTER HAVIGHURST 
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Forty-Seven Wisconsin Stories. By MARY GATES MUGGAH and PAUL 
H. RAIHLE. (Distributed by Chippewa Falls Book Agency, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin, 1944. Pp. viii, 158. $2.00.) 

Wisconsin has so many stories, legends, and traditions that the forty- 
seven most intriguing, meaningful, and usable subjects are not easy 
to select. This collection is well done, for the total effect of the stories 
is that of a unified narrative. One misses here and there a personality, 
an event, or an adventure which he would like to reread, but he also 
finds some that he might have omitted but which are significant. 
“The Love Story of Count Van Benzel” was new to me, and my 
ignorance of “Fromm Furs” was abysmal. I missed the adventures 
of Henry Dodge and the romantic stories of Henry Schoolcraft. But 
the selections are admirably chosen, and we should be grateful that 
another book on our Wisconsin is available. 

The stories are well told, although the staccato effect of the 
sentences is sometimes distracting, and the paragraphing is at times 
a little disconcerting. But at least the book is not stodgy, academic, 
and wooden. It does carry a good deal of “ punch” and an occasional 
“wallop,” and is thus a welcome change from the cold, objective, 
statistical history which aims at scholastic respectability. 

Teachers of Wisconsin history will find this a real help, for the 
books available are generally too stereotyped and too limited. The 
French and Indian periods with stories of the incredible missionaries 
and the romantic fur trade are easily found, but the real story of 
Wisconsin, which properly begins at a period just before the Black 
Hawk War, has not yet been written for schools. This collection will 
therefore be welcomed by teachers. 

For the general reader there is much of interest and many leads 
to encourage further reading. He may find that within his own state 
there is adventure, heroism, achievement, and not a little romance. 

Madison EDGAR G. DOUDNA 


The Great Lakes. By HARLAN HATCHER. (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1944. Pp. xi, 384. $3.50.) 

The Great Lakes, after decades of neglect from historians and 
others, seem to be moving into the spotlight. First comes The Long 
Ships Passing; then Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior, 
already published in the Lakes series, with Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie in press; then appear almost simultaneously Call It North Country 
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and The Great Carrying Place; and now The Great Lakes is on the 
stands, anticipating the author’s Lake Erie. What is happening? I 
suspect that it became apparent to several astute observers about 
three years ago that a very large section of central North America, 
the Great Lakes basin, was almost unknown as a unit to most 
Americans and Canadians. They might know a gleam of water at 
Chicago or Milwaukee to be Lake Michigan; or might realize that 
Niagara Falls intervenes between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario; but 
the Great Lakes themselves were like the Seven Seas to them—merely 
a name for something large—and romantic. Publishers are capital- 
izing on that realization of the romantic in most North Americans’ 
concept of the Great Lakes—both to their own advantage and to 
that of the general reading public. Most of what has appeared thus 
far is of sufficiently high standard to be worth reading. The pot- 
boilers will doubtless appear in the not distant future. 

This work by Lieutenant Hatcher is an attempt to give an aerial 
view of the lakes themselves and their shores, and to bind up their 
history in a neat little book. Unfortunately, there is too much history, 
and the lakes are too diverse for neat little volumes. How tell the 
story of the fur trade of the Great Lakes in one short chapter of 
fifteen pages? The result is a confused tableau of figures of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries—French, British, 
and American traders on five immense diverse inland seas—so in- 
extricably mixed that the world’s authority on the history of the 
fur trade could not make them fall into their own individual and 
proper rdles. One cannot generalize too far about a major industry 
of most of the continent over a period of 200 years. 

The same criticism must be leveled at many of the chapters, such 
as the ones on “Timber,” “Fish and Fishing Fleets,” “Duluth and 
the Vermilion Range,” “Mesabi,” and “Cities on the Shoreline,” the 
last of which is hardly more than a list of shore cities. Inevitably 
such compression also results in ambiguous and indefinite statements 
and in many outright errors of fact. Words are misspelled (Gros- 
seilliers is an example). Moreover, the Canadian side of Great Lakes 
life is almost wholly ignored. 

On the other hand, there is verve to the book’s prose; there is 
originality of treatment; at times the style is commanding—it is always 
entertaining. The author has read widely and caught the spirit of the 
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Great Lakes. Probably the best chapter is “Great Lakes Melting Pot,” 
back of which lie vast research and many personal contacts with 
places and persons. It is full of understanding of the réle played 
by the Great Lakes in a mammoth drama too vast and too common- 
place for most persons to sense its meaning. America was colonized 
to a remarkable degree by way of the Great Lakes; about their shores 
the immigrants have placed their homes—and become Americans in 
their own incomparably interesting way. This chapter fascinates with 
its deft portrayals of national groups here and there, all living their 
own strange lives and yet all becoming something new at the same 
time—Americans. 


Minnesota Historical Society GRACE LEE NUTE 


Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga. By WALTER HAVIGHURST. 
Illustrated by David and Lolita Granahan. (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, New York, 1944. Pp. xii, 305. $2.50.) 

The Mississippi, with its many tributaries, is like a gigantic tree. 
The trunk is the main river itself; the branches and the twigs are 
the numerous rivers and smaller streams which give volume to it. 
Collectively these drain a million and a quarter square miles, making 


the Mississippi with its tributaries one of the greatest drainage systems 
of the world. It is navigable for more than 2,000 miles from the 
Twin Cities to the Gulf of Mexico. 

To write the history of this great drainage basin and of the 
activities on the rivers means writing the history of the interior of 
the United States. Realizing the enormity of such a task the editors, 
therefore, have seen fit to assign the story to several authors, and this 
volume is one of several already published. The main stream itself 
has been divided into two geographic districts: the Lower Mississippi, 
comprising the territory below Cairo, Illinois; and the Upper Missis- 
sippi, including the region north of that city. The story of the former 
was written by Hodding Carter in 1942; the latter was first done 
by Mr. Havighurst in 1937 and now again in the volume under review. 

This volume, like the original edition, has been divided into four 
parts. Except for part three, “The Epic of Lumber,” which has been 
taken over in its entirety and which remains the outstanding part 
of the new book, there has been much deletion, rearrangement, and 
addition of material. The story of Black Hawk and his fight for 
the homes and cornfields of his people is a much welcomed addition. 
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No less interesting is the story of the rise and fall of the Mormon 
city of Nauvoo, Illinois, and of the construction of the temple from 
the timber cut along the Black River. The section on the early history 
of the river is new. A chapter on the part the river plays today 
in the economic life of the Middle West helps demonstrate the 
superiority of the new volume over the old and of this book over 
many others in the Rivers of America series. The story of Cleng 
Peerson is kept intact, but the tales of the Dakota prairies have 
been deleted. The emphasis has been shifted from the migrants to 
the basin to the river itself, making it conform more to the general 
pattern of the other books of the series. 

Every book must have its limits; but one wonders sometimes if 
it is not within the province of a book of this type to tell something 
of the industrial development along a river as well as to relate the 
history of the region. Except for a fleeting reference or so, nothing 
is said of the development of water power at Minneapolis which 
runs the great Washburn and Pillsbury flourmills, nor of the erection 
of Washburn B which led the West in New-Process milling. No 
mention is made of the milling industry at St. Louis. Perhaps some- 
thing on the attempt by the millers to use the river as a deterrent 
against railroads’ charging high rail rates would not have been objec- 
tionable. A thrilling incident left unrecorded was the fight in 1869 
to save the Falls of St. Anthony from washing away. 

But the river in all its glory is portrayed in the volume. Mr. 
Havighurst has dramatically recorded the steamboat races on Lake 
Pepin, the colorful characters of the river, and the movement of the 
great timber rafts. 

There are several new illustrations by David and Lolita Granahan 
which form an attractive part of the book. Some errors of proof- 
reading are in evidence. 

Northland College C. L. MARQUETTE 


Elegant Journey. By JOHN SELBY. (Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 

1944. Pp. viii, 371. $2.75.) 

Here is a roving novel that depicts a different aspect of frontier 
settlement than is usually found in fiction. It concerns Sereno Trace, 
a Maryland planter, who in 1840 decides to transplant his wealth, 
trappings, and enterprise to Wisconsin Territory. This he does suc- 
cessfully on a lavish scale, though at the cost of his wife Nancy’s 
love for him. 
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During a splendid safari up the Atlantic coast, through the Erie 
Canal and the Great Lakes, resentment against her self-assured husband 
grows in Nancy. At “Hasselmans,” which may be taken to be the 
present site of Appleton, Sereno plunges into his project of building 
a town, while Nancy, uprooted, disintegrates in the lordly mansion 
he has designed for her above the river. 

Sereno is not a pioneer; he hates the breed. He is a capitalist, a 
squire—benevolent because he finds well-paid workmen more profit- 
able than slaves. Never, apparently, does he become a part of crude 
frontier society, or of Wisconsin. The wilderness does not change 
him; he changes the wilderness—all “according to plan” and with- 
out compromising his aristocratic Eastern Shore way of life. He 
remains a nabob exploiting a colonial frontier. 

Wisconsin of that day is only sketchily glimpsed. And this seems 
disappointing in a period novel that is vivid in passages dealing with 
the antebellum South and Paris. Its seaboard travel scenes are espe- 
cially memorable, for John Selby can write with a fine evocative skill. 

But Sereno’s effortless domination of the West, his too triumphant 
building of a private seignioralty, without even bumping into that 
ubiquitous contemporary (and near neighbor), James Duane Doty, 
suggests an opportunity missed. Particularly as fully three-quarters 
of the book are devoted to the Traces in Wisconsin, from 1840 to 1854. 

In those days the territory did lure many self-conscious patricians, 
British and American. Like Sereno, they sought to transplant an 
Old World culture pattern with themselves the elite. One of them 
built a castle at Madison. But Wisconsin was not Ireland, and even 
modest “gentlemen farmers” found moneymaking on a grand scale 
impossible in a region where settlers wished to own their own land 
rather than to work for hire. Many hopeful aristocrats soon moved 
away; others sharply revised their ideas. All who remained, it may 
be surmised, were compelled to compromise in some way with the 
rough democracy of the frontier. 

Such a conflict and adjustment might have made Sereno Trace’s 
odyssey more meaningful for Badgers. Nevertheless, Elegant Journey 
is well worth reading. A few years ago Mr. Selby published its 
sequel in time, Island im the Corn, which presents a better picture 
of a Wisconsin community, in the second phase of its development, 
than this volume undertakes to do. A third book, Starbuck, follows 
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the Trace line in the twentieth century. All are interesting and color- 
ful novels. 


New York City ROBERT N. COOL 


Life and Times of a Midwest Educator: Carroll Gardner Pearse 
(1858— ). By Louise W. Mears. (State Journal Printing 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1944. Pp. x, 154. $3.00.) 

In reading the biography of Carroll Gardner Pearse it is good to 
know, early in the volume, that he was powerful in appearance: “ six 
feet of erect, muscular manhood ... keen eyes like an American Indian.” 
A rare executive ability, supported by a fine, critical mind, was 
combined with his vigorous physique, and these give complete credi- 
bility to his eminence among educators. 

Born in Iowa, he was already using his boyish hands to build a 
sodhouse on the Nebraska prairies when but twelve years of age, and 
to drive two yoke of oxen as his father furrowed the Nebraska 
sod. His sturdy boyhood was lived where the spaces are wide and 
the horizons far, and so it is not strange that his plans and accom- 
plishments have had about them the vastness of his early prairies. 

In these pages appears the history of the National Education 
Association of the United States, focused especially on the fifty-year- 
period, 1884-1934, when its roll of members increased from a few 
hundred to more than 200,000, and when Mr. Pearse was identified 
with its programs, its finances, and its reforms. “In an assemblage 
or at a council table Carroll Pearse was the peer of college-bred 
executives.... He never slumped and he was never a boor,” says the 
author in discussing his association relations. His abilities brought 
him the treasurership in 1900, the presidency in 1911-12, and the 
vice-presidency in 1913; for years he acted as the chairman of 
the National Council of Education. 

His identity as a school administrator began at Wilber, Nebraska, 
in 1884; from 1888-95 he was the superintendent of the Beatrice 
public schools in the same state. At this period the Omaha schools 
were being brewed in the political caldron, and Carroll Pearse, the 
superintendent (1895~—1904), was buffeted about, as had been his 
predecessor, and beset by factional criticisms relentlessly leveled 
at education, by the local newspapers; but unperturbed, he built 
well, and his school system kep¢ in step with Omaha's rapid growth. 

In 1904 he was sought for, and accepted the headship of the Mil- 
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waukee schools, and during a period of nine years his creative ability— 
colored with plenty of originality—brought notable advances in that 
city’s educational system. Mr. Pearse’s accomplishments during his 
régime are succinctly summed up by Miss Mears in these words, 
“The Milwaukee schools system had acquired: both Trades Schools— 
Boys’ and Girls’; Vocational School; Open Air Classes; Classes for the 
Blind; Classes for Defective Speech; Organization and Supervision 
of Social Centers and Playgrounds”; and the buildings for grade and 
high schools used a new architectural design, and were surrounded 
by more spacious grounds. 

This supervisory work of huge dimensions, however, was put aside 
when the State Board of Regents of Normal Schools in 1913 elected 
Mr. Pearse the president of the then Milwaukee State Normal School. 
As he put it, he was having his wish fulfilled, that of being “con- 
nected with a school where the pupils were preparing for some 
definite work in life.” In convocation he gave them some vigorous 
counsel, with the tang of the prairies, such as “Be a thoroughbred, 
be worth bringing up,” or “I never had time to smoke,” or “When 
I was a boy, I didn’t have a gymnasium, but I had a woodpile! ” 
He greatly enlarged and improved their curriculum; he promoted 
the Junior college plan, but met some opposition; he also divided 
the school year into quarters, and emphasized the opportunities 
offered to students and teachers by summer school attendance; and 
he brought about a statewide interest in extension classes. 

At sixty-five he resigned from the presidency and entered the 
School and Teachers’ Division of the Compton Encyclopedia Publish- 
ing Company, where he remained for nineteen years, retiring in 1941. 
Of him one of the company officials said, “ Pearse was always right 
up with the top notchers.” 

Louise W. Mears, the author, retired from the staff of the Geography 
Department of Milwaukee State Teachers College several years ago, 
and has since written this inspiring biography—a volume which 
proves that “Hitch your wagon to a star” is not yet an outmoded 
adage. 


Wisconsin Historical Society LILLIAN KRUEGER 
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Homes of Old Spring Street. By MARION G. OGDEN. (The Author, 
2237 N. Lake Drive, Milwaukee, 1944. Pp. 34. $1.25 cloth, 
$1.00 paper.) . 

Milwaukee’s best known highway is West Wisconsin Avenue, once 
called Grand Avenue, and before the 1870's, Spring Street. Miss 
Ogden has patiently reconstructed the street historically and traced 
its growth from the 1840's, working out with true antiquarian enthusi- 
asm and much loving care where the old houses stood. Ten illustra- 
tions add to the value of her little essay. 


Winabozho, Hero-God of the Indians of the Old Northwest. By 
CHARLES E. BROWN. (Wisconsin Folklore Society, Madison, 
1944. Pp. 8. $0.25.) 

Winabozho (more commonly called Nanabozho) was considered 
the creator of the universe by many Algonkian tribes, and Mr. Brown 
has brought together here some of the myths told about him—how 
he destroyed the monsters, how he created the earth when the beaver 
(in most Indian mythology, the muskrat) dived to the bottom of the 
sea and brought up a single grain of sand, how he danced all day 
with Indians who later turned out to be cattails, etc., etc. The stories 
will please children, but they will disappoint anthropologists and folk- 


lorists because they are not documented and because there is no 
critical comment. 


Let There Be Light; 100 Years of Masonry in Madison, 1845-1945. 
{Compiled by L. W. Bridgman.} (Madison, 1945. Pp. 51.) 

In 1844 Madison Lodge No. 5 was organized, the fifth lodge in 
Wisconsin at that time. It was chartered on January 10, 1845, and 
this little publication is issued in honor of the centennial of that 
event. As Madison grew, the Masonic fraternity became stronger, and 
Excelsior Lodge No. 19 (chartered 1848, discontinued, 1851), Hiram 
Lodge No. 50 (chartered 1854), Concordia Lodge No. 83 (chartered 
1857, discontinued 1882), and Commonwealth Lodge No. 325 (char- 
tered 1922) joined Madison Lodge No. 5. This little booklet sketches 
the history of all of them, gives lists of their officers, traces the various 


meeting places of No. 5, and includes its members on the rolls of 
honor of two World Wars. 


A perusal of the List of Doctoral Dissertations ...in Progress, 
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December 1941 (American Historical Association, Report, 1941, 
Vol. 3, Washington, 1943) and of Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Unwersities, 1942-1943 (H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, 1943) shows the following studies of interest in the field of 
Wisconsin history: Richard W. Hantke (Wisconsin), “Life of Elisha 
William Keyes”; Horace S. Merrill (Wisconsin), “Bourbon Democ- 
racy of the Upper Middle West, 1865-1898”; Charles A. Welsh 
(New York), “Contributions of John R. Commons to Economic 
Thought ”; Frank W. Crow (Wisconsin), “Life of Isaac Stephenson ”; 
Maurice M. Vance (Wisconsin), “Life of Charles R. Van Hise”; 
Rolf W. Ordal (Wisconsin), “The University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture”; Robert P. Fogerty (Minnesota), “History of the 
Federal Judicial System in the Northwest”; Frank L. Klement (Wis- 
consin), “The Opposition Party: Democracy in the North during 
the Civil War”; Frances T. Bourne (Western Reserve), “Conflict 
of Loyalties in the Middle West during the Civil War”; Richard 
H. Horne (Western Reserve), “Presidential Campaign of 1864 in 
the Middle West”; Roy W. Oppegard (Wisconsin), “ Political 
Irregularity in Wisconsin and Minnesota”; Marvin Wachman (lIlli- 
nois), “Socialist Party in Milwaukee”; Frederick I. Olson (Harvard), 
“Socialist Administration of Milwaukee, 1900-1940”; George H. 
McCune (Minnesota), “The Telegraph in the Northwest”; John 
F, Stover (Wisconsin), “Construction and Development of Wis- 
consin Railroads, 1850-61”; Paul M. Davis (Iowa), “The Frontier 
Doctor in the Old Northwest.” 


The Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters for 1943 contain A. W. Schorger’s “The Prairie Chicken 
and Sharp-Tailed Grouse in Early Wisconsin.” Based on meticulous 
research in newspapers and other primary sources, the article treats 
of the range, food, effect of agriculture, burning of the prairies, primi- 
tive abundance, decline, and the future of the prairie chicken together 
with an annual summary of their abundance, 1855-1900. There is 
also a shorter treatment of the range, migration, decline, and future 
of the sharp-tailed grouse. 


A special edition of the Journal of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers entitled “75 Years of Engineering Achievements in the Mid- 
west” appeared in December, 1944. Among the excellent articles 
devoted chiefly to the industrial growth of the Chicago region is 
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Richard C. Overton’s “Chicago Becomes the Nation’s Railway Capi- 
tal,” an excellent 27-page summary of the history of railroading in 
the Middle West and indeed in the whole nation. 


The American Association for State and Local History has issued 
a new bulletin by Bertha L. Heilbron, assistant editor of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, on How to Organize a Local Historical Society 
(American Association for State and Local History, Box 6101, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944, 30 pp., $0.35). Miss Heilbron briefly sums up 
the purposes of a local historical society and then points out the 
necessity of securing an enthusiastic leader as the first step in 
organizing such a society. The leader will appeal for support to living 
pioneers, old families of the community, its business leaders, school 
officials and teachers, school children, and local newspaper editor. A 
small committee should plan the organization, frame a constitution 
(samples from Minnesota and North Carolina are printed in full), 
perhaps provide for incorporation (sample Articles of Incorporation 
are given too), and decide what committees should be set up. Then 
an organization meeting should be held to enroll members, elect 
officers, and start the new Society to functioning. 


As part of a nationwide Highway Planning Survey, the Wisconsin 
Highway Commission is preparing a history of highway development 
in Wisconsin from 1830 to 1943 as well as a history of the com- 
mission from its founding in 1911 to 1943. The work which shows 
development from the early military and territorial roads down to 
the present state highway system is in charge of William D. Ryan. 


The following publications, marking the anniversaries of the found- 

ing of Wisconsin churches, were acquired by the Society: 

Arkansaw, Methodist Church, Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 1869-1944 
(8 pp.) 

Burlington, Story of Saint Mary of the Immaculate Conception, 1844- 
1944 (100 pp.). 

Delavan, Centenary of Christ Church, 1844-1944 (11 pp.). 

Honey Creek, Sauk County, Centennial Program of the Salem Evangel- 
ical Church, 1844-1944 (25 pp.). 

Middleton, Fiftieth Anniversary Souvenir Booklet, St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Congregation (8 pp.). 

Mineral Point, First Methodist Church, Souvenir Booklet, 110th 
Annwersary, 1834-1944 (12 pp.). 
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ARTICLES 


In the American Anthropologist for October-December, 1944, is 
an excellent account by John E. Kingfisher, a Chippewa Indian of the 
village of Reserve, Wisconsin, on the Lac Court Oreilles Reservation, 
of present-day “Chippewa Burial and Mourning Customs.” The rites 
described are still used among those who profess the native Chippewa 
religion, the Mide wiwin. In the January-March, 1945, number is 
an informing and sometimes amusing study of “The Acquisition 
of Surnames by the Chippewa Indians” by Robert Ritzenthaler of the 
Milwaukee Public Museum. He attributes the numerous French names 
to intermarriages during the fur trading and lumbering periods, 
and many of the others (for example, “ Best Kind Mike”) to the fact 
that Indians worked as lumberjacks. 


The October, 1943, issue of the American Archivist has a 16-page 
bibliography entitled “Writings on Archives and Manuscripts, July 
1942—June 1943.” Reprints of this bibliography may now be obtained 
for 25 cents a copy from Dr. Lester J. Cappon, Secretary of the 
Society of American Archivists, University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville. 


The American-German Review for October, 1944, carries an ac- 
count by Lillian Mueller, a student at the University of Wisconsin, 
of how Milwaukee was favored with the world premiére of an 
opera on October 11, 1859. Eduard de Sobolewski, descendant of a 
noble Polish family, came from East Prussia to Milwaukee in that 
year. With a talented cast consisting of his daughter and members 
of the Milwaukee Musical Society (see Professor Schlicher’s articles 
on this Society in our Magazine, ante, 27:40-55, 178-220), he pre- 
sented “ Mohega, the Flower of the Forest; an Episode of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” The opera was presented only twice, for though 
Editor Rufus King of the Milwaukee Sentinel thought it “like old 
wine” which would “richen in time,’ Sobolewski quarreled with 
Hans Balatka, director of the Milwaukee Musical Society, became 
director of a rival Philharmonic Society, and then left Milwaukee 
for Chicago and later St. Louis. 


Long Lines, published monthly by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, in its October, 1944, number has an article 
on the “Wisconsin Telephone Company,” the twelfth of a series 
about Bell system companies and the territories in which they oper- 
ate. The well-illustrated article traces the history of Wisconsin briefly, 
and gives its present-day characteristics. Telephones first appeared 
in the state at Appleton and Milwaukee in 1877. Charles Haskins 
developed the first commercial telephone exchange in the state at 
Milwaukee in 1879, and this business was incorporated three years 
later as the Wisconsin Telephone Company. William R. McGovern, 
employed since 1920 and president since 1922, “perhaps more than 
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any other individual, is responsible for the company’s present excel- 
lent state of development.” 


The Belgian Information Center in New York City publishes a 
bulletin entitled News from Belgium and the Belgian Congo. The 
November 18, 1944, number reprints the greater part of a chapter 
from Fred L. Holmes’s Old World Wisconsin as “ Belgians in the 
Badger State.” 


In the Advancement of Science published by the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science for September, 1944, is an 
article by Dr. Alma S. Wittlin on “The Part of the Museum in 
Modern Society.” Dr. Wittlin says frankly that “museums fulfilling 
an educative purpose are still rare exceptions and that on the whole 
the European museum, if compared with other institutions of our 
society, is badly retarded in its development....This deficiency would 
seem to have been caused by the museum’s insufficient contact with 
reality.” Faults of the museums are the incoherence of exhibits, 
monotony in selection and presentation of objects, the overcrowding 
of rooms and cases with specimens, drawbacks connected with the 
architecture of museum buildings, and the lack of ciarity in labelling. 
Dr. Wittlin’s remedy for these conditions would begin with the 
better training of museum curators. Sir John Myres adds some notes 
to the discussion in which he blames the inadequate development 
of many museums upon their isolation and poverty and makes some 
valuable suggestions for improving conditions. 


The Journal of American Folklore continues to delve into the Paul 
Bunyan problem. Giadys J. Haney’s bibliography in the July-Septem- 
ber, 1942, number showed no entries before 1914. But W. W. 
Charters in the July-September, 1944, issue writes on “Paul Bunyan 
in 1910.” Mr. Charters has uncovered a story on Paul’s Round River 
drive in the Detroit News for June 24, 1910, and a poetic account 
of the same incident in the American Lumberman for April 25, 1914. 
James MacGillivray of Oscoda, Michigan, wrote the first article, and 
he collaborated with Douglas Malloch on the poem, which appears 


to have been falsely attributed to the late Eugene S. Shephard of 
Rhinelander. 


John Bell Rae has a study of “Federal Land Grants in Aid of 
Canals” in the Journal of Economic History for November, 1944. 
Wisconsin’s Milwaukee and Rock River Canal received a grant of 
138,996 acres in 1838, “but since this canal was never built the 
grant had no importance except that it was the first to designate 
the land to be conveyed as ‘the alternate sections designated by odd 
numbers.’” Then in the 1860’s a grant of 200,000 acres was given 


to Wisconsin for a canal to connect Green Bay and Lake Michigan 
via Sturgeon Bay. 
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The October, 1944, issue of Mid-America is given over to work by 
Jean Delanglez. His article on “The Voyages of Tonti in North 
America, 1678-1704” is a thorough piece of work and contains 
excellent maps. Henri Tonti (commonly written “deTonty”), La 
Salle’s faithful lieutenant, was one of the greatest explorers of New 
France. In his travels, he visited the Potawatomi on the east shore 
of Green Bay, 1680-81, may have coasted along the Wisconsin 
shore of Lake Superior, 1695-97, and visited the present sites of 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee, and Racine in 1698. In addition to the 
article, Father Delanglez prints “The 1674 Account of the Discovery 
of the Mississippi” (in French) with a critical introduction. Shortly 
after Jolliet’s return to Quebec in July, 1674, Father Dablon inter- 
viewed him and wrote an account of the great journey of 1673 made 
by Jolliet and Father Marquette. This account has been lost, but 
several variant copies of it exist. This is one made at Paris in 1675 
which has never been printed before. 


Walter Osten continues his popular historical articles in the 
Milwaukee Turner with “The Panorama Painters” (September), 
“The City Campaign of 1910” (October), “Early Rumbholes and 
First Turner Hall” (November), “The Flaxblond Squaw, a Mil- 
waukee Legend” (December), and “ Nis-o-was-sa, the ‘Joan of Arc’ 
of the Indians of Milwaukee” (January). The articles are easy to 
read and worth doing, but their value would be enhanced if short 
bibliographies were included with each. 


In Minnesota History for September, 1944, is Meridel Le Sueur’s 
“Notes on North Country Folkways,” a fascinating and well written 
study from her forthcoming book, North Star Country. Ella A. 
Hawkinson gives a helpful account of a small museum’s work in 
“The Educational Services of the Clay County Historical Museum,” 
and Grace Lee Nute has an informative note on “Indian Medals 
and Certificates.” The December issue of the quarterly contains “'The 
Finnish Pioneers of Minnesota” by John I. Kolehmainen and another 
article on the prehistoric Indians of Minnesota by Lloyd A. Wilford, 
“The Mille Lacs Aspect.” 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December, 1944, has 
two excellent articles of interest to students of Wisconsin. The first, 
“Western Radicalism, 1865-1901: Concepts and Origins” by 
Chester McA. Destler is a searching examination of indigenous Ameri- 
can radicalism which concludes that “the alleged radicalism with 
which the ‘New Deal’ has multiplied the number of regulatory 
agencies and commissions and ventured upon public ownership in 
the electric power industry, as well as its confused and contradictory 
banking and monetary policies, can be traced to ‘the general philos- 
ophy and specific ideas’ of the Greenback, Granger, and Populist 
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movements of the late nineteenth-century West. So can the now 
powerful co-operative movement of the mid-century which...at last 
challenges monopoly capitalism at its most vulnerable point, the 
market.” In the second article the late Douglas C. McMurtrie dis- 
cusses “Locating the Printed Source Materials for United States 
History; with a Bibliography of List of Regional Imprints.” It is 
pleasant to note that the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY continu- 
ally helped Mr. McMurtrie’s important work and that Wisconsin im- 
prints have been rather well recorded from 1833 through 1863. 


The Newberry Library of Chicago has begun to publish an attractive 
Bulletin in place of its former printed annual report. The first issue 
(November, 1944) contains announcement of the award of seven 
Newberry Fellowships in Midwestern Studies, a section of “Library 
Notes,” and an excellent “talk” by the Librarian, Stanley Pargellis, 
on “The Building of a Library,” in which the policies and collections 
of the Newberry are sketched since its founding in 1887. Among its 
best known holdings are books on genealogy (3 percent of the total), 
the Ayer Collection on Indians (9 percent), sheet music (the Library 
ranks “among the first half-dozen music libraries of the country”), 
the Wing Collection on the history of printing (8 percent), the 
Probasco Collection of rare old books, and general reference collec- 
tions making the total number of books about 625,000. The New- 
berry shares the Chicago reference library field with the John Crerar 
Library, the reference department of the Chicago Public Library, and 
the Ryerson Library in the Art Institute. In addition, under Dr. 
Pargellis, the Newberry is beginning to collect materials, printed 
and unprinted, showing the growth of Chicago and the Middle West. 
Some ten tons of the central-office papers of the Burlington Railroad 
from 1851 to 1901 have been placed with the Library’s Middle 
Western Collection. 


In the William and Mary Quarterly for April, 1944, is a wise 
article by the late Charles McLean Andrews “On the Preservation 
of Historical Manuscripts.” He correctly states that the problem of 
preserving official and legal records is on its way to a satisfactory 
solution, but that saving unofficial manuscripts in private homes is 
a much more difficult matter. This is a field in which the responsi- 
bility of historical societies is great. 


The Wisconsin Archeologist for September, 1944, has a “Guide 
to the Rocks and Minerals Used by Prehistoric Indians in the Wis- 
consin Area” by Robert Ritzenthaler and Elinor R. Nelson of the 
Milwaukee Public Museum; the account of a “Discovery of an 
Indian Rock Shelter in Brown County” by three promising young 
anthropologists from Green Bay—Robert Hall, Robert Linck, and 
Warran Wittry; and an article on “Museum Exhibits” by Mrs. 
Charles E. Hemingway, curator of the University of Wisconsin 
Geological Museum. 
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I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


| & pone the three months ending January 10 the Society has ac- 
quired 2 endowed members, 8 life members, 46 annual members, 
and 1 reinstated member. Five annual members have transferred to 
life membership. In the same period 12 members were lost by death, 
resignation, or nonpayment of dues. The total membership on Janu- 
ary 10 was 1,452. 

The new members are Mary Andersen, Madison (Life); Harry D. 
Baker, St. Croix Falls; Paul Banker, Fort Atkinson; Edgar A. Bark, 
Wauwatosa; H. W. Blum, Madison; W. J. Campbell, Oshkosh; Ralph 
Colburn, Decatur, Illinois; George H. Conant, Ripon; Crandon Public 
Library, Crandon; Mrs. John Cudahy, Milwaukee; Mrs. John F. H. 
Douglas, Milwaukee; Margaret DuBois, Milwaukee; Mrs. Dan P. Eells, 
Milwaukee; W. C. English, Wyocena; Dr. Otho S. Fiedler, Sheboygan; 
Fox Lake Public Library, Fox Lake; Fred W. Friend, Milwaukee; Jacob 
Frutiger, Jr., Mauston; Dr. David M. Gallaher, Appleton; Alexander 
R. Graham, Madison; Arthur Hecht, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Louis 
M. Hobbins, Madison; Donald E. Hollister, Mukwonago; Jerome J. 
Jones, Madison; Arthur P. Kannenberg, Oshkosh; May Isabel Kay, 
DePere; James M. Kennedy, Superior; Arno P. LaBudde, Sheboygan 
Falls; Ella A. Larsen, Milwaukee; Dr. A. Carl Marth, West Bend; 
Lea E. Maurer, Milwaukee; Mellen High School, Mellen; The Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, Milwaukee (Endowed); Ethel Molnar, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Dudley Montgomery, Madison; New Holstein Public Library, New 
Holstein; Mrs. Ralph E. Newton, Milwaukee (Life); Oshkosh High 
School Library, Oshkosh; William A. Otto, Mauston; J. J. Phillips, 
Beloit; Ruth M. Potter, Lake Mills (Life); Rhinelander Jr. High 
School, Rhinelander; F. J. Rueping, Fond du Lac (Life); The Seraphic 
Chronicle, Hartland (Endowed); Rush D. Simmons, Lake Mills; Mrs. 
Leona M. Smith, Lancaster; Dr. Tom Stine, Waukesha (Life); Richard 
Teschner, Madison; Mrs. Joseph N. Thiele, Whitewater; Charles D. 
Thompson, Appleton (Life); Mary B. Tibbitts, Black River Falls 
(Life); Mrs. Jennie M. Turner, Madison (Life); H. D. Wake, Wis- 
consin Rapids; Mrs. Marion P. West, Madison; Mrs. W. C. Zachow, 
Shawano; B. C. Ziegler, West Bend. 

The following members changed from annual to life membership: 
the Rev. Eustace F. Brennan, Wood; Leo S. Finn, Superior; Ruth 
Margaret Johnson, Madison; John A. Keelan, Milwaukee; Mrs. John 
M. Whitehead, Janesville. 
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NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 
Frederick H. Clausen, industrialist, Horicon, October 20. 
Robert C. Pugh, Hayward, March 7 (1944). 

William A. Scott, educator, Winter Park, Florida, November 6. 


ACCESSIONS 
The Bayfield Transfer Railway Company Papers 


These records, acquired two years ago through Herbert C. Hale of 
Madison (see ante, 28:368), have been sorted and arranged for use. 
The title to the collection is really a misnomer, for the railroad was 
only one of several projects carried on by William F. Dalrymple 
(1825-1901), a speculator of Warren County, Pennsylvania. In 1878, 
according to an estimate found in the papers, Dalrymple’s holdings 
in western Pennsylvania in the form of farm and pine lands, mills, 
city lots, dwellings, and notes; his lands in and around St. Paul, 
Minnesota and Bayfield, Wisconsin; and his city lots in Milwaukee 
were worth nearly $250,000.00. 

This estimate did not include what was probably, at the time, his 
largest speculative venture. Two years earlier he had joined with his 
brother Oliver in the latter's vast wheat farming enterprises in the 
Red River Valley. Oliver Dalrymple had experimented with raising 
hard wheat on his farms near St. Paul and had been, he declared in 
1876, “for the past ten years the largest wheat grower in the North- 
west.” The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad and the opening 
of lands west of Fargo to settlement led him to extend his operations 
to that region, with results so gratifying that the name Dalrymple 
has ever since been associated with “bonanza farming” in the region. 
Neither of the brothers made his home in North Dakota, but several 
other members of the family were employed as managers or agents 
for large estates there, and their letters, together with those of the 
two brothers and of Duluth and Buffalo grain brokers, give consider- 
able information on the industry up to about 1890. 

The ownership of these huge wheat farms brought with it the 
problem of marketing the grain, which led to a consideration of 
transportation routes. To William F. Dalrymple the logical route 
seemed to be directly to the Great Lakes, thus giving him an oppor- 
tunity to develop the village of Bayfield on Lake Superior, where he 
had owned lots as early as 1868. And so he planned to build and 
operate the Bayfield Harbor and Great Western Railway, which would 
connect with one or more of the larger roads leading to the West. 
The only part of his plan that ever materialized was really a side issue, 
the establishment of a short lumber line north from Bayfield, the Bay- 
field Transfer Railway Company, but the project absorbed most 
of his time, money, and attention to the end of his life. 
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In 1891 he established a permanent office at Bayfield, placing 
Herbert C. Hale, the donor of these papers, in charge. Mr. Hale be- 
came general manager of the road when it began operations in 1898 
and an executor of Dalrymple’s estate after the latter’s death in 1901. 
Information on the building, financing, and operating of the road 
as well as on the general development of the lake shore area, is to 
be found in correspondence, letter books, and legal records, through 
the decade. 

Another of Dalrymple’s ill-fated investments was his purchase, 
about the year 1878, of a controlling interest in the Milwaukee and 
Dubuque Railroad. This was a successor to the bankrupt Milwaukee 
and Beloit Railroad, a farm mortgage line. The papers contain some 
records, 1857-59, of the latter road and quantities of correspondence 
through the decade of the eighties on plans for financing and con- 
structing the new road. Most of the letters are from C. B. Hall 
of New York City and from J. P. Robinson, who filed a civil engi- 
neer’s report on the road and spent some time in London trying to 
float loans. Judge George H. Noyes of Milwaukee, who handled much 
of Dalrymple’s property in that city, was also connected with this 
railroad, although in these papers he figures most prominently as a 
director of the Bayfield Transfer Railroad Company and an executor 
of Dalrymple’s estate. A set of brief diaries kept by Dalrymple from 
1861 to 1891 supplements and unifies the information in the collection. 


When the Rev. John Nelson Davidson left Madison in 1943 to make 
his home near his alma mater, Doane College at Crete, Nebraska, 
he turned over to the Society an accumulation of books and pamphlets 
and of family papers spanning a century of time. 

Davidson was born near Galena, Illinois, in 1848, but the family 
soon moved to Grant County, Wisconsin, and there his widowed 
mother brought up her children. Davidson learned the printing 
business in his uncle’s newspaper office in Viroqua, and was ordained 
as a Congregational minister in 1888, after preparation at Doane and 
Beloit colleges. He held pastorates at Milwaukee, Two Rivers, and 
several villages in southern Wisconsin, and retired to Madison a 
number of years ago. He was interested in Wisconsin history, par- 
ticularly its religious aspects, and in 1895 he published In Unnamed 
Wisconsin, a history of early missionary work in the state. 

The Davidson correspondence dates from 1842 to 1942. Included 
are several letters from his father’s family in Scotland; a few from 
his father and uncle who set out for California in 1850; a great 
many to and from his mother and his half-sister, Orpha E. Leavitt, a 
Wisconsin teacher at Downer College before its removal to Milwau- 
kee; and many from his relatives, classmates, parishioners, and brother 
clergymen. The papers portray pioneer life and the problems of 
country newspapermen and small-town preachers, and are useful also 
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for a study of the schools and colleges with which Davidson and 
Miss Leavitt were connected, and of the church history of Wisconsin. 


The collection of Thure L. Kumlien papers in the Society’s posses- 
sion has been greatly enriched by the addition of about seventy-five 
letters, 1851-75, received by the noted ornithologist from Thomas 
M. Brewer of Boston, and of smaller numbers from Edward A. Samuels 
and Henry Bryant of the same city, Spencer Baird of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and other naturalists in this country and Europe. These 
letters, together with some drafts of replies, lists of specimens fur- 
nished to various colleges and museums, and other documents in the 
handwriting of Kumlien, are the gift of his granddaughter, Mrs. Angie 
K. Main of Fort Atkinson, who has been assiduous in the collecting 
and preserving of Kumlieniana. Another Kumlien descendant, Mrs. 
Vincent Raukuce of Milton, has presented the Society with an original 
manuscript article prepared by Kumlien in 1869 and published in a 
recent issue of the Madison Passenger Pigeon. 


Some comments on the relationship of state and university, a series 
of radio lectures delivered in the winter of 1935-36, a small collection 
of correspondence, and a number of articles and addresses by Dr. 
Joseph Jastrow have been presented to the Historical Society by his 
niece, Mrs. Keith Hutchison of New York City. Dr. Jastrow was ‘a 
professor of psychology at the University of Wisconsin from 1888 
to 1927, a charter member of the American Psychological Association, 
and a widely known popular lecturer and writer in his special field. 


Leo F. Nohl of Milwaukee has presented to the Society a volume, 
1820-67, in which David M. Camp entered records of his household 
and personal receipts and expenditures while living in Vermont and 
after moving to Milwaukee. Camp’s son, Hoel H. Camp, was a well- 
known pioneer banker in Wisconsin. 


Sketches picturing life and events in the early history of Superior 
have been presented by the Superior Public Library. Based on pioneer 
records and recollections, they have appeared in the Evening Telegram 


the past summer to commemorate the ninetieth anniversary of the 
founding of the city. 


Five small diaries kept from 1864 to 1868 by her grandfather, 
Henry Howe, a missionary of the Disciples of Christ in southern 
Wisconsin, have been presented by Mrs. Jessie Howe Nebelthau of 
Minneapolis. A number of years ago Mrs. Nebelthau published 


extracts from these diaries under the title of The Diary of a Circuit 
Rider. 


A collection of letters, 1888-90, written by Reuben Gold Thwaites 
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to Albert B. Hart, editor of the Epochs of American History series, 
while Thwaites was preparing his volume on The Colonies for the 
series, has been recently purchased by the Society. 


Miss Annie Axtell of Madison has presented the Society with a 
motion picture film taken at the ceremony held at Lake Pepin in 
1927 to commemorate the anniversary of Nicolas Perrot’s taking 
possession of the headwaters of the Mississippi River for France, 
in 1689 (see ante, 11:209). 


The characteristic optimism of the frontier is expressed by W. N. 
Lathrop of Racine in a letter recently purchased. The writer, a recent 


arrival in Wisconsin Territory, was clerking in a store at the time 
of the letter, 1841. 


A biographical sketch of Dr. Friedrich Lindemann, an attorney 
who left Germany after the Revolution of 1848 and settled in Grant 


County, has been presented by his grandson, Walter F. Lindemann 
of Dubuque County, Iowa. 


James Ghormley of Richland County, a private of Company A, 
Sixteenth Infantry in the Civil War, noted in his diary an almost 
continuous march during his brief period of service. In October, 1864, 
his company joined Sherman’s army on its expedition to the sea, 
and from there it marched north to Washington, where it partici- 
pated in the Grand Review. A typewritten copy of the diary has 
been made for the Society from the original owned by Mrs. John C. 
Cochrane of St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

A blue velvet jacket and also a black one, worn by Jennie Rathbun 
about 65 years ago, child’s tan taffeta dress, white eyelet half-slip, 
child’s tan taffeta skirt, three cuff sets, three collars, a hat, an em- 
broidered sash, and a lace sash, from the Caroline Young estate, 
Madison. 


A paisley shawl, more than 100 years old, from Mrs. Julia Hicks, 
Madison. 


A tobacco jar of Edgerton pottery, from Mr. and Mrs. Forest Mid- 
dleton, Madison. 

A black velvet dinner dress, a sampler made in 1796, a hand-woven 
hand towel of the middle 1800's, a white hardanger doily, and a large 
white earthenware platter of about 1890, froin Lelia Bascom, Madison. 

A Japanese Red Cross membership badge presented to the donor, 
Mary Oakley, in 1904-5, and a Japanese Red Cross Empress’ Medal 
presented to her in 1906. Three badges given to Major Horace S. 
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Oakley: Decoration of Officer of the Crown of Italy (1928); Deco- 
ration, Knight Chevalier of the Order of the Redeemer of Greece 
(1919); and Decoration of Military Merit of Greece (1919). Donated 
by Mrs. Mary Oakley Hawley, Madison. 

An oil painting of the Verona asylum, painted by Charles Dahl- 
quist, from the Dane County Hospital and Home, Verona, Wisconsin. 

A wooden model of an ox and oxcart, from Colonel Howard 
Greene, Christiana, Delaware. 

A horsecar token, used before the 1890's in La Crosse, from S. J. 
Pettersen, Mississippi Valley Public Service Company, Winona, Minne- 
sota. 

A pieced printed quilt made in Manitowoc in 1878 as a wedding 
gift for donor’s parents, from Calla A. Guyles, Madison. 

A cream-colored bone-handled table knife and fork, a silver tea- 
spoon about a 100 years old, from June White, Waterloo, Wisconsin. 

US. Army Field Ration Type K, Supper Unit; U.S. Army Field 
Ration C, B, Unit; U.S. Army Field Ration C, Unit M-2; lemon juice 
powder synthetic, all used in World War Il, from Wilfred Harris, 
Madison. 

A framed sampler, made in 1793, from Frances Bradley Welles, 
sent by Marion Ogden, Milwaukee. 

A vacuum cleaner, used about 1912, from Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Bitterman, Mason City, Iowa. 

Two doll’s hats, one of white lace and one of panama, from Mrs. 
A. R. (Julia Hanks) Mailer, Madison. 

A silver-backed hair brush, a hat pin, Japanese scarf, twelve Jap- 
anese place card holders, and an ink well were received from the 
Zona Gale estate, Portage, and added to her collection. 

A purple velvet covered Catholic prayer book which had been 
presented to Lizzie M. Blied in 1878, two Hosts which were baked 
by Elizabeth Blied in 1885 but never used in the Divine Service, 
several Holy pictures, and a crocheted silk purse given to Elizabeth 
Blied in 1885 were presented by her estate through the Rev. Benjamin 
Blied, Milwaukee. 

A beige hardanger scarf made in 1910, from Olive J. Brosemer, 
Madison. 

Two Republican National Convention delegate badges, 1912 and 
1916, and a Wisconsin Bar Association Fiftieth Anniversary button, 
which belonged to donor's father, from Mrs. N. B. Olbrich, Madison. 

A $4.00 bank note on the Colonial Bank of Canada and a sample 
bank note from the American Bank Note Company, New York, 
from Leo F. Nohl, Milwaukee. 
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Il. THE STATE 


Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry, of the state supreme court, 
administered the oath of office on Monday, January 1, to eighty-two- 
year-old Walter S. Goodland, as governor, followed successively by 
Oscar Rennebohm, as lieutenant governor; Fred R. Zimmerman, secre- 
tary of state; John M. Smith, state treasurer; and John E. Martin, 
attorney general. About 200 persons braved the near-zero weather 
to attend the simple sixteen-minute ceremony held at the State Capitol 
at noon. In a short address Judge Rosenberry spoke on the shift 
of powers from the state to the federal government which occurs 
in time of war. He told the officials that they must see to it that the 
rights and privileges of the people are recovered after the war. Brief 
receptions were held in the offices of the elected state officials after 
the inaugural, and friends called on the Goodlands and Rennebohms 
at the executive residence at an “open house” in the late afternoon. 


Faculty members of the state university and town folks attended a 
“ good-bye” for President and Mrs. C. A. Dykstra at the Wisconsin 
Union Theatre, on Monday night, January 8. The Pro Arte String 
Quartet and Professor Gunnar Johansen of the University School of 
Music appeared on the program. At the unveiling of President Dyk- 
stra’s portrait, which will be added to the university’s gallery of 
eleven presidents, Professor William H. Kiekhofer represented the 
faculty. In the informal talk which followed, the president remarked, 
“I do not believe any institution to be the length and breadth of 
any individual. It is the sum total of the efforts of all...and, more 
than all that, it is the faculty that gives it distinction.” President 


Dykstra left Madison to become provost of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Delegates representing many of the colleges and universities in 
the United States, the learned and professional societies and institu- 
tions, the religious organizations, and the city of Beloit and its civic 
organizations filled the First Congregational Church of Beloit, No- 
vember 11, for the inaugural ceremony of Carey Croneis as president 
of Beloit College. The charge to the president from the student body 
was given by Jean Hovorka; from the alumni by Dr. L. S. Lyon; 
from the faculty by Professor R. K. Richardson; and from the trustees 
by Hon. John D. Wickhem. In the afternoon President Croneis 
presided at a symposium, at which the following subjects were pre- 
sented, “Science in the Post War World,” by Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, 
chairman, department of Anthropology, University of Chicago; 
“Liberal Arts in the Post War World,” by Dr. D. J. Cowling, presi- 
dent, Carleton College; “Education in the Post War World,” by Dr. 
V. M. Hancher, president, University of Iowa; and “Religion in the 
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Post War World,” by Dr. C. W. Gilkey, dean, Rockefeller Chapel, 
University of Chicago. 


A notable gift, known as the Gurley Collections, came to Beloit 
College through the generosity of Mrs. William F. Gurley. The 
presentation ceremony occurred on November 10 in the Theodore 
Lyman Wright Art Hall, where the several thousand art objects are 
housed. Rare oriental pottery, valuable jade pieces, cameos, exquisite 
vases, and hundreds of weapons, gathered for almost seventy years 
during the Gurley world travels, will bring joy to the art connoisseur. 
The late William F. Gurley was long a leader in the field of geology 
and from 1900 until 1943, the year of his death, was associated with 
the Department of Geology, University of Chicago. 


Christian Abrahamsen, distinguished Norwegian-born artist, dis- 
played some of his work in the winter portrait show at the Layton 
Art Gallery, Milwaukee. From his brush have come many likenesses 
of Wisconsin celebrities, and his commissions have taken him to 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Madison, and the West. A one- 
man show by Abrahamsen brought many visitors to the galleries of 


the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Museum during the winter 
of 1943. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Algoma has a private museum owned by Math Melchior, which is 
having a notable expansion on the “foreign” side. Housed in a 
garage, his project has caught the attention of his many friends in 
service, and he is continually unwrapping items from overseas. But 
Algoma and the surrounding region are represented by some enviable 
historical pieces. Have you ever seen a set of oxen shoes, a turnip 
cutter, or a handmade butcher knife? They're on display in Math’s 
museum with thousands of other articles. 


A chicken dinner preceded the annual meeting of the BELoIT His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY held on January 8, at Beloit. President R. K. 
Richardson was unanimously reélected to head the society for an- 
other term. Professor Albert Johannesen of Chicago University gave 
an illustrated talk on “Early Publishers of the Old Dime and Nickel 
Novels.” He is a nationally known authority on his hobby. 

The municipal flag of Beloit was designed by Professor T. L. 
Wright of Beloit College as the banner of the 1916 pageant which 
was a part of the city’s eightieth anniversary celebration. It is dis- 
played in the Beloit Historical Society Museum, but Ex-Mayor W. H. 
Adams points out that the city’s flag, officially adopted in 1916, 
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should be duplicated and flown with the American flag on public 
holidays. 


The BURLINGTON HisToRICAL SocigTy will again have as its 
president Herbert Duckett. At the annual meeting, October 19, the 
members learned of a $1,000 war-bond gift from Mrs. W. A. Fulton, 
Burlington, the proceeds to be used for purchasing equipment for 
the museum. Mrs. Fulton and Mrs. Elmer Kitterer chose and arranged 
the Christmas exhibit, using as their theme “gifts that will please 
the whole family.” Everybody took a peek into the display case at 
the library and chose a “make-believe” Christmas gift, from a 
beaded pincushion to gay cross-stitched men’s suspenders, from a hand- 
blown perfume bottle to a decorated butter paddle. 


The yearly report of the DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s 
Museum is always encouraging because it shows the increasing activity 
of the museum as an educational force in Superior and Douglas 
County. Mrs. Vivien G. Dube, its director, has been busy during 
1944 looking after 10,550 visitors to the museum with 90 school 
classes and 20 meetings of community organizations, arranging 84 
changes of cases, keeping the press informed (70 articles appeared 
in the Superior paper alone), giving talks and helping research 
workers, and keeping a record of the military services of county people. 
The museum grows steadily in both materials and influence; for its 
support during the year Superior appropriated $1,500 and Douglas 
County, $1,300. 


Curator John L. Grindell, Platteville, turned over to the GRANT 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY a large amount of documentary mate- 
rial received from the family of the late James W. Murphy. There 
is much firsthand history of the settlement and mining development 
of southwestern Wisconsin contained in these papers. 


A valuable addition to its displays was the purchase the past winter 
of an Indian collection by the NEVILLE PUBLIC MUSEUM, Green Bay, 
from Frank White, Winnebago Indian of Wisconsin Rapids. A beaded 
buckskin skirt, two pairs of Indian moccasins, a beaded buckskin bag, 
and two wool blankets decorated with applique and beadwork, which 
belonged to White’s grandmother, made up the purchase. 


Many members of the Kenosha fire department joined the mem- 
bers of the KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy to hear John 
Pirsch, president of the Pirsch Company, tell of Kenosha’s fire fighting 
efforts during a 110-year period, at the November 16 meeting held 
at Kenosha. C. E. Dewey, society president, showed a series of slides 
to illustrate the talk. The leather buckets used in the bucket brigade, 
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the old town pump, man- and horse-drawn ladder carts, and the 
present motorized equipment all added up to a first-rate story. Even 
the future heliocopter fire fighter was mentioned. 


Kenoshans are crowding the high school auditorium for the usual 
good lecture series sponsored each winter by the KENOSHA HIsTorI- 
CAL AND ART MusgUM. In January Murl Duesing, whose plans 
for big game photography were cut off by the war, told the fascinat- 
ing experiences of backyard hunting. To complete the scene of a 
caterpillar changing into a chrysalis required some twenty hours, and 
a shot of a spider striking down its prey was more difficult to obtain 
than the picture of a bounding deer in the north woods. 


More than 100 persons are now on the roll of the LAKE MILLs- 
AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and some 800 names were entered 
in the museum’s guestbook the past summer, according to Ruth Pot- 
ter’s report at the annual meeting, November 17. The Christmas 
party, on December 15 at Lake Mills, began with a pot-luck supper, 
which was followed by group carol singing and a paper read by the 
Rev. A. H. Schoenfeld on “The Spirit of Christmas.” 


F. W. Jungck, principal of the Dunn County Normal School, was 
the master of ceremonies and song leader at the annual reunion of 
the Old Settlers Society at Menomonie, October 14. More than 130 
members enjoyed a dinner, and a talk by Ira O. Slocumb on Menom- 
onie’s history. 


From a news item relating to the MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM 
we learn that a European-born laboring man expressed his appreci- 
ation of the fact that he could visit the museum without cost, and 
recently contributed $15 to the museum funds. He has been in this 
country only four years and told Director W. C. McKern that con- 
trary to his experience in Europe he could visit the Milwaukee 
Museum free of charge whenever he chose and learn the things he 
always wanted to know. 


Lynn Davis, once known as Frieda Scholtisek of Oconto Falls, has 
become a “cover girl,” residing in New York City. The OCONTO 
CoUNTy HIsToRICAL SOCIETY displayed a group of Miss Davis’ 
portraits the past fall which she had sent to them. 


A public card party, sponsored by the ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, was held at the Rhinelander council chambers on Novem- 
ber 15. 


Oshkosh art lovers were especially pleased when Nile Behncke, 
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director of the OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM, announced a showing of 
the Currier and Ives colored prints, on loan from the Chicago His- 
torical Society, at the museum during the month of December. The 
prints are on tour in the Middle West. 


The museum of the SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Bara- 
boo had another successful season, and on October 29 put up its 
“closed “ sign for the winter months. Mrs. O. J. Allison, Baraboo, 
was reélected to the presidency for another term, at the November 20 
meeting. 


The Beaumont Foundation, Prairie du Chien, is busily engaged in 
gathering old photographs of the second Fort Crawford and materials 
which once were housed in the Fort. Some have been donated or 
loaned and others purchased. 

The SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY is making every 
effort to secure a complete file of all its service men and women now 
participating in the World War. A record form has been published 
which is to be filled out and returned to the society secretary. Sketches, 
diaries, badges, medals, ratings, and pictures are being requested for 
the war record files, and as they are received the War Records Com- 
mittee is handling them according to a carefully prepared plan. 

Mayor Harry Meyer of Shawano dusted off the earliest Council 
Proceedings from which he prepared his talk on the activities of the 
city’s mayors for the SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S an- 
nual meeting at Shawano, January 9. There was many a chuckle 
when he read some of the excerpts recorded in the Proceedings, and 
there was an interesting discussion among members on the liveliness 
of the political contests of the frontier day. 


The Sheboygan Press of November 2 printed the original charter 
of the Independent Order of Good Templars, dated 1857, which was 
organized at Sheboygan Falls. This charter, and a property deed 
signed by President James Polk in 1848, were donated to the SHE- 
BOYGAN COUNTY HISTORICAL SociETy by Mrs. C. D. Mayhew, 
Sheboygan Falls. 


An appropriation of $300 from the Vernon County Board of 
Supervisors was received by the VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY in November to aid in gathering and publishing the history 
of the several county communities. Publication of these sketches has 
already begun in the two Viroqua newspapers. Thousands of persons 
visited the two booths in the educational building, at the Vernon 
County Fair last October, which contained displays arranged by the 
Society. 
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Dr. George Van Biesbroeck, Williams Bay, president of the WAL- 
WORTH COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, recently received for his or- 
ganization the gift of a sword, belt and sash, presented by the citizens 
of Lake Geneva many years ago to Dr. Clarkson Miller. Dr. Miller 
became a resident of Lake Geneva in 1846 and was an army 
surgeon during the Civil War. The donor was Harriet Miller, Chi- 
cago, a daughter of the doctor. 

Curator H. R. Holand, Ephraim, spoke before the WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Oshkosh, on 
November 12. Mr. Holand, who has devoted much time to the study 
of Norse history, believes that the famed Newport tower in Rhode 
Island predates the discovery of America by Columbus. The tower, 
supported by cylindrical pillars set in a circle 22 feet in diameter, is 
a type of architecture found in Sweden. Twenty-seven such struc- 
tures can be seen in that country at the present time. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


“Wool Carding—Cider Mill,” reads the sign over the door of a 
gray weather-beaten building, in the town of Empire, Fond du Lac 
County. C. A. Kain bought the old mill, built in 1862, so he could 
live in the country. “But it came in handy during the depression,” 
he says. He buys wool free from burrs round about the county. It’s 
washed, shredded, carded, weighed, and put in bats. The labels on the 
finished product show the orders are not for factory or store, but for 
individuals. 

The juice from the purple grapes runs from the spout of a century- 
old press, as does the cider from the sweet-smelling apples that 
farmers from the neighborhood bring to the mill. Not only is the 
busy press good to look at, but the basement walls three-feet thick 
and the giant oak timbers, hand-hewn, bolstering the roof and floor 
of the mill are reminders of the sturdiness of pioneer construction. 


Lancaster House is sagging from the weight of years; it has stood 
on a Lancaster street corner since territorial days, and plans for tear- 
ing it down are about completed. Governor Nelson Dewey was 
among the many owners of the hostelry, which has experienced a 
mortgage-chequered career. Ed Funk, who recently purchased the 
property, expects to replace the familiar landmark with an up-to-the- 
minute garage. 


‘William T. Evjue, editor of the Madison Capital Times, in his 
column “Hello Wisconsin!” has commented upon and printed long 
excerpts of the “Autobiography of James Albert Jackson, Sr., M.D.” 
a serial concluded in the present issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
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History. Editor Evjue describes it as “A fascinating story of old 
Madison written by one of this city’s distinguished citizens.” 


Wearing a pair of shoes for “good” for almost a half-century is 
the performance of E. W. Gibbs of Madison. He had them stream- 
lined with rubber heels about ten years ago, but “I could have 
them fixed up, and they'd last a long time yet,’ he commented. 


The wall space in R. J. Martin’s clothing store at Mineral Point 
is about equally divided between historic birdhouses and merchandise. 
Replicas of the simple first state capitol, located at Belmont, the 
Washburn and Woodman bank building, the land office, and the 1836 
log jail, all of Mineral Point, were fashioned by Martin for a pastime, 
and put on display. Visitors come into his shop to refresh their 
memories of early times by looking at his entertaining exhibit, he says. 


After Edward Friedrich of Platteville finished with the Civil War, 
he opened a shop with the sign “Builder of Better Harness,” which 
still carries on in what is probably the oldest building in the city. 
In 1907 Gus, his son, took over the trade, and he says at first most 
of his time was spent in making full sets of harness with repair 
jobs more or less of a sideline. Now a set of harness is made only 
to order, and repair work has taken the lead. There’s ingenuity in 
Gus’s doings, and to make his shop more profitable he decided to add 
the oiling business, which “doubles the life of a set.” The harness 
is taken apart, cleaned with an electric brush, and repaired. Next 
the parts are put in a strong basket and well-soaked in oil, rubbed 
down, and reassembled. New but related lines have been added to 
bolster up more than one harness-maker’s business, says the operator 
of this seventy-nine-year-old shop. 


The Port Washington Ozaukee Press in late December began print- 
ing a series of excerpts from the History of Ozaukee County issued 


in 1881. The editor suggests that readers clip and preserve the 
columns in scrapbooks. 


Readers of the Sheboygan Press are enjoying the Baum-Buchen 
feature which was announced in early January by Editor C. E. Brough- 
ton of the Press. Each Friday throughout 1945 a drawing of some 
historic spot of Sheboygan County, prepared by A. J. Baum, She- 
boygan artist, will continue to appear on the editorial page. Accom- 
panying his fine four-column picture is a concise description written 
by Senator G. W. Buchen of Sheboygan. The artist and author, on 
jaunts throughout the county the past year, selected historic spots 
which they proposed to put in picture-story form for 1945. The 
schools and homes will find this such a pleasant way of relearning 
local history, that to suggest its preservation is beside the point. 
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Thirty-seven powder horns, thirty large guns, twenty pistols and 
revolvers, cannon balls and swords are among the firearms and weap- 
ons owned by Stanford Thompson of Sparta. Over a thirty-year period 
the owner has been building his collection which contains a musket 
of 1835, a flintlock gun made in 1810, a Chinese sword enclosed 


in a decorated case, several dagger type knives, and many other 
museum pieces. 


The West Bend News editor informs his readers that 1945 may 
call for a birthday party since the hundredth milestone of the city 


has been reached. It all hinges on public sentiment, for fighting the 
war on all fronts may cancel a celebration. 


“She listened at knotholes in the floor above the conference room 
of federal generals...ran through gunfire to urge Jackson to attack 
Front Royal and save the bridges and town from fire and pillage,” 
writes Sterling Sorensen in the Madison Capital Times, December 24, 
in his fascinating sketch of Belle Boyd, famed spy for the Confederacy. 
She was to lecture at Wisconsin Dells on June 13, 1900, on her 
Civil War adventures, when death suddenly came to her two days 
earlier. Her simple marker in the Wisconsin Dells Cemetery reads, 
“Belle Boyd / Confederate Spy / Born in Virginia / Died in Wiscon- 
sin / Erected by a Comrade.” Recently her biography appeared under 
the title, Belle Boyd, Confederate Spy. Its author is Colonel Louis 


A. Sigaud, who was in command of counter-espionage under General 
Pershing in France. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


Six members were on the roll of the Baptist Church when it was 
organized in a log cabin at Beaver Dam in November, 1844. The 
anniversary of its tiny beginnings was recalled by the present large 
congregation on November 26 and 27 with worship, pageant, and 
a centennial banquet. The pastor, the Rev. Odyss Kneece, was assisted 


by Mrs. E. P. Webb and her committee in carrying out the plans 
for this gala occasion. 


The lot on which the first simple St. Mary’s Catholic Church of 
Burlington was built was purchased in 1844 for the meager sum 
of $25, with credit for two years. Not until the fall of 1847, when 
the first permanent pastor of the congregation, Father Michael Wis- 
bauer, had arrived was the edifice dedicated. Because the parish 
expanded so rapidly, a second church came into being during 1854-59, 
and a third beautiful house of worship was completed in the fall of 
1891. Special centennial services at St. Mary’s participated in by 
Archbishop M. E. Kiley of Milwaukee, and held at various times 
from February 27 through December 18, 1944, were carried out by 
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the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Kersting, the head of this flourishing 
congregation. 


Several former Methodist ministers returned to Clinton for Sun- 
day, November 12, to join their congregation in a one-hundredth 
birthday celebration. The Methodist society, organized in 1844, wor- 
shipped in its first church building in 1857. During these years 
thirty-two ministers have served the parish. 


A series of church buildings have been used for worship by mem- 
bers of Christ Episcopal Church of Delavan over a period of 100 
years. The date of its beginnings as a mission, with home and school- 
room services, was observed at a special gathering on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 29. Bishop B. F. Ivins of Milwaukee and Bishop Harwood 
Sturtevant of Fond du Lac were some of the notable Episcopalians to 


appear on the program. Since September, 1942, the Rev. W. E. 
Post has been the rector. 


Bartholomew Ragatz, a Swiss pioneer, was responsible for the found- 
ing of the Honey Creek Evangelical Church, in Sauk County. An 
attractive rural church, in a setting of magnificent pines, was the 
gathering place for the special services which marked its hundredth 
milestone, on November 12. The three district superintendents of 
the Wisconsin conference were guest speakers. 


Janesville was unique in having two churches mark their 1844 
founding date the past fall. In mid-October the Baptists recalled 
the days when donation parties helped meet budget needs, and when 
fire leveled two of their early edifices. Their present building dates 
from 1885. 

The Episcopalians welcomed their rector, the Rev. H. W. Roth, 
to Trinity Church with a centennial dinner on November 15. Mr. 
J. B. Stevens, age 98, junior warden emeritus, attended the festivity, 
as well as many clergymen from near-by communities. 


In the Lancaster courthouse the Baptists founded their first con- 
gregation in the autumn of 1844. Nelson Dewey was elected a trustee 
and chairman of the first building committee, but the dedication 
did not occur until the summer of 1852. Special services commemo- 
rating the day of founding were held on October 29. 


The People’s Methodist Church at Oregon is havings a series of 
special centenary observances during 1944-45. 


The Skoponong Lutheran Church of Palmyra had its inception 
100 years ago, its early location being seven miles east of White- 
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water. The event was recalled on October 29, when the Rev. E. A. 
Henderson, the pastor, preached an anniversary sermon, and mem- 
bers gathered for a picnic dinner and roll call. 


Prominent churchmen spoke on October 29—November 5 at several 
services which marked the hundredth year since the organization of 
the First Evangelical Church of Racine. The congregation has out- 
grown its present edifice, and funds to finance a new structure are 
being contributed with enthusiasm. 


Members and friends congregated at the Waupun Methodist Church 
for their Centenary Homecoming, October 28 and 29. The history 
of the church was portrayed in a three-part pageant, and Bishop S. E. 
Garth of Madison preached the Homecoming sermon on Sunday. 


The Zenda Presbyterian Church, Walworth County, before its re- 
moval from a hilltop site, was an excellent guide for travelers through- 
out the countryside. The spire began to show signs of age, and it 
was removed when the building was remodeled. Presbyterians gathered 
on October 29 to recall the date of founding 100 years earlier. 


Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American Association for State and Local History held a joint 
luncheon and conference with the American Historical Association 
at Chicago on December 29, 1944. Dr. LeRoy R. Hafen of the State 
Historical Society of Colorado presided, and Dr. Stanley M. Pargellis 
of the Newberry Library spoke on “The Historian and the Corpo- 
ration.” The luncheon was followed by a tour of the Chicago His- 
torical Society led by Dr. Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick 
Historical Association. Other sessions of the skeleton meeting of the 
American Historical Association at Chicago on December 28-29 of 
interest to students of Wisconsin history were devoted to “The Land 
in Critical Periods”; “American Patriotism”; “Relations between Civil 
and Military Authorities during the Civil War”; “History’s Function 
in a World of Freedom”; “Liberals of the Midwest”; and “American 
Railroad History.” 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Midwest Museums Confer- 
ence was held at Milwaukee on November 16-18, 1944. At an 
informal reception on the first evening, Charles E. Brown entertained 
the group with his account of Paul Bunyan. On the seventeenth, two 
sessions were held at the Milwaukee Public Museum, and the Annual 
Dinner at the Plankinton House enjoyed an address and demonstra- 
tion by Henry Kennan of the Milwaukee Zoo on “Why Be Afraid 
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of Snakes?” The last day was devoted to a business meeting and 
session of papers in the morning and trips through the Milwaukee 
Zoo or the Layton Art. Gallery in the afternoon. Robert T. Hatt 
of the Cranbrook Institute of Science was reélected president of the 
Conference, and W. C. McKern, director of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum and chairman of the Local Committee on Arrangements, 
was chosen vice-president from Wisconsin. Papers of interest to 
history museums included Sergeant John Ripley Forbes’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Museum in a Postwar World”; L. Hubbard Shattuck’s “New 
Horizons in the Museum World”; John H. Bailey's “The Handicap 


of an Endowment”; and Bruno Gebhard’s “Travel-Loan Exhibits 
in Museum Activities.” 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society has decided to 
pay $25 for each full-length article (5,000 words or more) accepted 


for publication. The plan is expected “to attract more contributors 
and better contributions.” 


A Great Lakes Historical Society was launched at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 26, 1944. Sponsored by the Cleveland Public Library, the 
society plans to collect and preserve printed source material and 
marine objects on Great Lakes history. The society will issue a 
quarterly and prepare a bibliography of Great Lakes material in 
libraries and historical societies of the area. Miss Donna L. Root 
of the library is secretary of the society. 





